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Unseen Yet Known 
By Lucy L. H. Soule 


CANNOT see Thee, 
Yet I know, when trusting I have cried to Thee, 
That thou from thy great throne above 
Hast answered me. 


I cannot see Thee, 
Yet I know, when hands I’ve clung to slipped from 
mine, 
That in their place I've felt a touch that held. 
I know ’twas thine. 


I cannot see Thee, 

Yet I know, when sin would keep me from thy face, 
I shall resist to blood through power from Thee 

And saving grace. 


The Glory of Obedience 


Obedience is life ; disobedience is death. Plants 
and animals and men find this true in the laws of the 
natural world ; all mankind will some day know that 
it is true in the moral and spiritual world. Every act 
of disobedience to God's will partakes of death ; every 
act of obedience looks toward eternal life. But only 
complete obedience will ever bring any man com- 
pletely into the eternal life which is wholly of God. 
Therefore only as He who, alone among men, has 
ever lived in complete obedience, becomes our sub- 
stitute and our Life, can we ever have fully the Life 
of God. Peter reminds us that we are elect ‘‘ unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ 
So ‘‘ through the obedience of the one shall the many 
be made righteous.’’ That obedience cost our Saviour 
his life, as he became ‘obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross,’’ that we might live. 
Though he himself was sinless and had always obeyed, 
yet there was a sense in which he ‘‘ learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered ; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto a// them that obey him 
the author of eternal salvation.’’ So it is that in him 
and in his life and power we are to bring ‘‘every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’’ 
What glory it is then, in Christ, just to obey God! A 
thousand times a day,—yes, more than that: in un- 
broken continuance,—we may offer him our grateful 
service of ‘obedience. For the miracle of Christ's 


atoning work for us is not only that his own record of 
obedience is imputed to us, but that in him we may 
be strong to obey with every breath of our life, 


x 
To Set Others Straight 


Our surest way of letting more of Christ into 
others is to let more of Christ into ourselves, That is 
not the method to which our natural and critical im- 
pulse drives us, nor is it the way that Satan suggests. 
When we see some glaring fault in a neighbor, we 
are strongly tempted to go right to him, point out the 
fault, and tell him he ought to do better. And asa 
rule that is the worst thing we could do in the matter, 
and the least likely to help. Instead, suppose we ask 
Christ to purge us so completely of that same fault, 
and any tendency to it, that the one in need shall see 
in us Christ's overcoming power so triumphantly 
proved that he will want it for himself. In an address 
at Northfield Dr. Harry E. Fosdick pointed out Jesus’ 
own method of making himself responsible for others : 
‘‘For their sakes I sanctify myself.’’ If the sinless 
Jesus’ concern for the consecration of others impelled 
him to look to his own consecration, how much more 
must we recognize that his method is the only one 
whereby we can ever be used to bless those about us! 
It is better to show others how to live than to tell 


them how, 
ad 
Dr. Miller’s Life Message 


To serve the commonest needs of the many calls 
for a véry uncommon man. He does it best in whom 
Christ shines forth most clearly. And Christ was the 
secret of the utterly unusual service to everyday men 
and women which Dr. J. R. Miller rendered through 
the long and fruitful life-time which has now ceased 
in the flesh, to be glorified in richer measure beyond. 
Dr. Miller’s mission in writing seemed to be to give 
out the simple things of God for which a hundred 
thousand hearts were hungering. His spirit was 
always child-like ; therefore he could help many. 


And his writings had their rare quality of universal 
service because his personal life was ceaselessly serv- 
ing in the same way. His individual ministries of 
love to men and women about him were indefatigable. 
His life was one of the most remarkable, in its high- 
pressure efficiency and output, of our generation. As 
author, editor, pastor, and friend, he seemed to ac- 
complish all the time about twice as much as most 
men, and never be hurried or strained as he did it 
His life was a challenge and a benediction, a rebuke 
and a comfort, to those who knew him well, as will 
be seen in the sketch of this life which is given eise- 
where in this issue of The Sunday School Times. 
The Saviour who was his Life showed Himself forth 
marvelously through Dr. Miller, as He will through 
any one who is as eager as Dr. Miller was to let 
Christ live in him and serve through him. 


— 


Working without Waste 


To use aright all the time and opportunity that 
we now waste would for most of us mean a life of such 
output as we dare not think is possible. If we could 
have now available, for example, every minute of 
time that we have wasted since the first of this year, 
and draw on that surplus ‘‘time account’’ for all the 
time we need to do the things that are now being crowded 
out or sadly postponed, what a wealth of resource it 
would mean to us! If we should use to its fullest 
capacity every minute of the time still left to us be- 
tween now and the close of this year, what a record 
of accomplishment this would mean! Just such 
‘*efficiency engineering’’ is needed in our personal 
lives. And there is only one who can achieve it for 
us: Christ. God is the only unwasting worker. 
Never an instant has he wasted since time began, nor 
will he ever waste. The man Jesus during his thirty- 
three years of perfect human manhood wasted not one 
moment, To-day Christ our life can, if we let him, 
direct and achieve a daily program for us that shall 
prevent the awful inroads of waste. When to live is 
Christ, then to live is to wrk without waste. 


5 


Our Interjected Opportunities 


E DO not always call them opportunities. Some- 
times we make light of them as mere passing 
incidents, by-plays, and sometimes we chafe 

at them as irritating interruptions, We are over- 
whelmed by a rush of really important business, and 
this little occasion or contact comes up to the surface 
for a moment, but we have no time to look at it ; it 
is too small) too superficial ; we wave it aside. On 
our path to some extremely weighty transaction this 
impertinent citcumstance plants itself squarely in the 
way, insists on being heard, delays us beyond the time 
of our appointment, disturbs, even derails, our care- 
fully planned routine, and does worse than absorb 
our time and energy ; it drains away our patience and 
deteriorates. our temper. 

But these are not interruptions, or mere idle addi- 
tions, in God’s plans. We are all of us Calvinists 
enough to see that his hand is directing, and that 
these things fall within his scheme. Like life’s disap- 
pointments, they are somehow ‘‘ his appointments’’ ; 
and blessed ones, for they are interjected opportuni- 
ties, royal chances for personal usefulness or growth. 

At the least, they are God's invitations to exercise 
beautiful Christian qualities. If there is not one other 
thing in them, that is, ‘‘What will you do with me?’’ 
they say; and still more truly, ‘‘ What .shall I do 
with you?’’ The. cuttlefish, * irritated, sends up a 
cloud of blinding ink. But the pearl oyster begins to 
secrete pearl around its intruding grit. These inter- 
fering incidents are grit for your pearl, or empty cups 
for your nothingness, It is not easy always to recog- 
nize in the sixth ‘‘agent’’ that has pulled your door-bell 


this morning God's gracious invitation to be patient, 
loving, Christlike ; but the less you see this, the more it 
is so. Now is your time for sweetness, longsuffering, 
gentleness, the outshining presence of Christ in heart 
and soul, Now is the time, in this quick encounter, 
this unannounced sampling of your soul, to let him 
shine forth. 

But these interruptions and additions are more 
than that; they have an amazingly real value in 
themselves, Perhaps in the aggregate they constitute 
the largest and richest elements in life’s possibilities, 
and surpass many fold the daily routine in their 
wealth of opportunity, One almost wonders, when 
he reflects what can, and may be, and has been, 
done in them, whether they are not, after all, the 
real moments for which life was made. Certainly he 
who misses them misses what would make his life 
exuberantly rich. What a master of them Jesus was ! 
What a list could be made of his ‘interjected oppor- 
tunities’?! It may be suspected that the number of 
them, like the resistance of the air, increases as the 
square of the velocity multiplied by the surface ; the 
larger the nature, and the more swiftly it moves about 
its work, the more of them collide with it. Jesus 
always was meeting them. They came when he was 
busy, when he was weary, when he was trying to rest, 
when he was engaged with his Heavenly Father ; 
they came by day, they came by night, in the crowd, 
in the solitude, Tired by the well-side in Samaria he 
finds one, leaving the gate at Nain one meets him. 
They fairly come running to him, and he invariably 
encounters them with all the gentleness, love, and 
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‘ 


power there are in him, The * power proceeding 
from him"’ is always ready to go forth, They may 
intercept him when he is on the way to one of his 
supremest exercises of might and good will, as did 


the woman on the way to Jairus’ house; but he ~ 


always has time to stop and lead out into the light of 
faith and peace. 

And so in the lives of his most helpful followers, 
the ‘‘interruptions’’ which are always opportunities 
are constantly recurring. The great ‘‘ personal work- 
ers,"’ the men and women who have steadily molded 
other lives, the wise master-builders for God, the 
‘* Master's shepherd dogs,’” like Uncle John Vassar, 
have always prized and used these opportunities. For 
there is something of peculiar quality about them. 
One thing, of course, is that they are actualities, 
realities, while many of the opportunities we hoped 
and even planned and worked to make were never 
more than fancies. We have been dreaming and 
scheming to get contact with human lives, and here 
God has brought lives face to face with us with no 
effort on our part. He has not even taken us out of 
our way and said, ‘‘Go and glue thyself to that 
chariot,’’ but he has said to the chariot, ‘‘Go and 
glue thyself to him.’’ And here we are with a 
princely opportunity to board that soul for Jesus. 
Astronomers will travel round the world for the three 
minutes of an eclipse. This soul-contact has traveled 
round the world and down the ages to meet us. We 
have schemed for years and not gotten so good a 
chance, The fact that this one with «3 now is not 
the one we hoped for, And that the way and the time 
are not just the way and time we planned, is of no 
significance. It is God's ‘‘one,’’ and God’s way, 
and God's time, all here together. 

And there is, for the skilled worker especially, a 
spontaneity, a vitality about these interjected oppor- 
tunities which is as fortunate as it is charming. 
There is nothing ‘‘cut-and-dried’’ about them. Your 
‘¢victim,’’—victim of your love and zeal for Jesus, —is 
unwarned and unarmed. He was not looking for this 
thing, at least this aspect of it. He was in search of 
you for something else, wanted to make you his vic- 
tim, indeed ; or else he has just been jostled against 
you. If you had been planning for the interview 
your hands would have been hampered by your pre- 
meditation, or he would have caught your purpose in 
your eye. If you had both been planning he would 
have had his guard-arm up. The soul-winner’s best 
work is often done in those chance encounters, on the 
street, in the car, in the store, rather than in the 
church, the Sunday-school, the formal meeting. 

Not only have all the wheels of God’s providence 
been speeding you two together for that one moment, 
not only is that moment one of peculiar richness and 
power, but who can say what vistas open out from it? 


** Ships that pass in the night 
And speak one another in passing 


Only a look and a voice, 
Then darkness again, and a silence.”’ 


But in that moment of contact you have introduced 
that soul to Christ: to opportunity, or beauty, or 
moral splendor, or the deep principles of righteous- 
ness. You have thrilled him with a cheering word, 
or friendly handclasp, or an exalted ideal, or a con- 
tagious example of love or faithfulness, You have 
‘‘exchanged souls’ with him, stolen away some of 
his unrest, given him some of your peace. 

Very possibly the gain is chiefly yours. Greatly to 
your surprise this chance-met personality proves to 
be a prince of God, You did not know he was an angel 
of the Most High when you met; you are sure of it 
as you part. You never would have known it if you 
had spurned him from your tent door, 

When solutions of certain precious metals were 
slipping down the sluices too rapidly for profitable 
deposition, some one made the experiment of throw- 
ing in all the scrap-tin and iron he could find. The 
wasting metal was caught and gathered in these ob- 
structions. The ordinary planned routine of life may 
gather much, but these impertinent, intrusive, jagged 
interruptions will keep many of life’s most golden 
chances from passing by unused. 

They are, however, really interjected opportunities 
only as we are prepared to make them so. They 
nucleate no pearl in us, if we have no pearl to secrete 
nor will to secrete it. _The opportunist habit, the 
alert eye, and the ready hand, are indispensable ; 
but much more, the neighbor heart. It was a griev- 
ous and dangerous interruption, as wzil as an alien 
incident, when that bruised, unconscious Jew stopped 
the path of the Samaritan. The oil and wine and 
beast and inn resulted only because it was a good 
Samaritan tfat stumbled on him that day. 
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‘+ A thoughtful love, through constant watching wise, 


A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize,’’ 


is the prime prerequisite, and, with it, a prevailing 
thought that our business in the world is to serve the 
dear Christ, and to let him through us win, make, 
help, and save men. If our really main business is 
ambition, or gain, or pleasure, life’s interjectigns will 
always be interruptions, ifrelevances, im ces, 
Many of us, oppressed and harried, are rushing by in 
the race, and wondering what new troublesome thing 
will trip us up or hold us back. If one purpose, one 
affection, one desire, dominates us, life will be a per- 
petual, almost happily curious, questioning of God 
what new blessed thing he has next in store for us. 
Hastening through a crowded railway station, a hand 
seizes your shoulder ; you turn impatiently,—to be- 
hold the face you would have traveled round the 
world to see. A much-beleagured man, pursued b 
importunate suitors fot his time, made, and carri 
out with love and patience, this motto: ‘‘ The man 
who wants to see me is the man I want to see.”’ 
Surely a ‘‘counsel of perfection,’’ considering the 
play of selfish, worldly, sordid, careless motives 
which brings us human beings together. Who can 
attain unto it? He, very nearly, who makes this 
motto his own: ‘*The man God wants me to see is 
the man I want to see; and the man I do see is the 
man God wants me to see,” ‘‘ Lord; what spiritual 
gift for me, what gain for him, what glory for thee, 
wouldest thou have issue from this ‘chance en- 
counter’? . May I see in him thyself, needing me ; 
and wilt thou give thyself through me to him !"' 




















Shall the Church Provide Amusements? 


We hear much in these days about the duty of 
the church to minister to all the needs’of the people. 
The church is criticized because it has not done this, 
Some churches are more and more attempting to do 
it, making their buildings fairly beehives of activity 
of both lighter and more serious sorts. There is a 
strong attractiveness in the idea, to human nature ; 
but is there also any possibility of its being based on 
a fundamental mistake, and that it is aimed by Satan 
at the very heart of the life of the church, and in- 
tended by him to defeat the sole purpose for which 
the church in the world exists? A letter from a New 
Jersey reader suggests this thought. Before his posi- 
tion is brushed aside as unbalanced and untenable, 
let it be thought fairly through. He writes : 


We have a brotherhood [in our church] of which I am a 
member. ‘They desire to install, in the basement of the 
church, pool tables and a shuffleboard. I am greatly op- 
posed to this method of interesting our men and boys. 

I am opposed to it because I do not believe the church 
should be open four or five nights a week for the sole pu 
of playing pool. ‘Ihe object of the church is for our spiritual 
growth, and I believe we should not mix up worldly pleasures 
with it to this extent. Christ said that we should labor not for 
the meat that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
eternal life, for the things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal. Now I believe that pool 
tables in the church would be a very poor object lesson to put 
before the children so far as this teaching of Christ is con- 
cerned. 

We also have songs and prayers continually in our church 
that we should be kept from the pleasures of the world, and 
these would seem mockery to me with pool tables and shuffle- 
boards in the basement of the church. 

When Peter confessed that Christ was the Son of God, 
Christ said that on this rock he would build his church, and I 
do not believe that he or the Apostle Paul or any of the other 
disciples give us a hint that the foundation of our church 
should be built on pool tables, shuffleboards, etc. 


Recreation has its rightful place in life. _ Its place, 
in grown folks, is to re-create, or build up again, the 
bodily or mental strength that has been drained in 
the real business of life. It is wholly subservient to 
this ; the moment recreation becomes of chief inter- 
est in itself it becomes a hindrance to efficient living. 

But what is the church of Jesus Christ for? It is 
apparently in the world to-day for one supreme mis- 
sion : to preach the Good Tidings of Life in Christ to 
the unsaved world round about it. Along with this 
duty to the world, the members of the church of 
Christ are also undoubtedly kept in the world in order 
that they may have an opportunity to prove Christ's 
power over all the temptations to which living in an 
unsaved world exposes them. 

In other words, the church's supreme business is 
the proving and propagating of Life,—the Life that 
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is Christ. It is to let the Spirit witness, through the 
victorious living of the members of the body of 
Christ, to the power of Christ over sin.. And it is to 
let the Spirit convict the world in respect of sin, and 
of righteousness, and of judgment. The church's 
message is that of a dying man to dying men: a 
dying man who knows he is saved and longs to share 
his salvation with other dying men who do not yet 
know that they are lost. And to the church, both life 


_ and death are radiant with the unspeakable joy and 


power and riches of Christ who is her Life. 

Suppose a local church of say three hundred per- 
sons, all of whom were living daily in the same riches 
of the overcoming, witnessing power of Jesus Christ 
that Paul knew, were set down in any town or city of 
this land, and minister and people commenced their 
daily life and held their church services in the ful- 
ness of this apostolic power. Suppose the minister's 
preaching were supported by the daily prayers of those 
three hundred men and women for God's blessing 
upon him in turning souls to Christ, while all that he 
preached were demonstrated with power in the daily 
life of the three hundred members of his church, 
Suppose the Sunday-school teachers’ work were done 
in the same way and with the same Spirit-given power, 
while their lives between Sundays simply witnessed 
the Christ about whom they taught. Would the com- 
munity in which that church worked be likely to be 
attracted to its services? And would pool tables and 
shuffleboards be likely to add to the drawing power 
of that church ? 

When evangelists like Finney or Moody were sent 
of God into a community and were used of God to 
sweep hundreds or thousands of souls into the new 


Life in Christ, did they find it necessary or desirable . 


to attract people at the outset, or during the series of 
meetings, by installing pool-tables and shuffleboards 
in rooms adjoining the places of meeting? Are 
games of any sort found to be a helpful accompani- 
ment of special evangelistic work to-day, as conducted 
by those upon whom God's blessing plainly rests? Do 
we find that Paul or Barnabas or Peter urged the 
church in their day to recognize the needs and inter- 
ests of the world about them by installing opportuni- 
ties for amusement or recreation as part of the 
church's service to the community ? 

Is it not true that the greatest need of the church 
in Christian lands to-day is the receiving and propa- 
gating of the full presence and power of Jesus Christ, 
who came that we might have life, and have it abun- 
dantly? Is not the greatest need of the communities 
in which the churches of Christ are set down that 
those churches should provide, not for people’s tem- 
poral recreations, but for their hunger and thirst for 
Life? If a church is pouring out victoriously and 
regeneratingly the Water of Life, it needs no tem- 
poral attractions to.draw people to it. If it is not 
thus serving people’s supreme. need, then temporal 
attractions will not help the church or the community 
toward.the real goal. 

Let it be remembered that recreation Aas its place 
in life, and must be provided. But surely if any 
church of Christ will do its whole duty by the spiritual 
life of the people round about, there will be no lack 
of provision, in that community, for all needed recrea- 
tion and amusement. The church's simple duty 
would seem to be to give the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
knowing that when people have received Christ as 
their Life, the less important needs of life will be 
abundantly provided for. There are a thousand ways 
of providing recreation, and many agencies for its 
providing ; there is only one way of providing eter- 
nal Life, and the Church of Christ is the sole steward 
of that way. 

If a church would have a vision of its real mission 
and privilege in the community, let the little pamphlet 
be secured entitled ‘‘A Spiritual Awakening,'’ being 
extracts from the Life and Letters of Charles G. Fin- 
ney (Association Press, 124 E. 28th St., New York 
City ; 5 cents each, $4.50 a hundred). Finney ex- 
plains what he means by a revival, and shows why 
the revival life should be,the normal, permanent life 
of every church, Moreover, he shows how this life 
may be brought to pass in a church, by methods as 
definite as those that a farmer uses in sowing and reap- 
ing. The pamphlet has been blessed in bringing 
about spiritual awakenings in this country and on the 
mission field. 

The church has something better to offer the world 
than can be found anywhere outside the church. 
That something is Christ. He alone needs to be 
offered, to be lifted up: and he will draw all men 
unto him. Oh, let us make it possible for him to 
shine forth compellingly through us, his church. 
When we give just Christ in our churches, he will 
provide all the other needs of men’s lives, 
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“Jesus and I 


The Life Story of J. R. Miller, Pastor, Editor, Author 








Are Friends” 


By John T. Faris 





O™ day last week I asked R. J. Miller, D. D., of 

Pittsburgh, if he could tell me the secret of the 

life of his brother, J. R. Miller, D. D., whom 

God took to himself on July 2, 1912. This was his 
reply : : 

Ties was fourteen years older than I, sol do 
not remember so much about the years at home. But 
two things I do remember from the days when we 
roomed together. He was a great student, and was 


_never satisfied with poor work, Frequently I found 


on the table five or six copies of a bit of writing, 
which had been corrected and re-corrected until he 
felt he had done his best with it. When he would go 
to bed after spending an evening in such painstaking 
manner he would pray, and he was not satisfied with 
prayer after the ordinary fashion, He thought I was 
asleep, but I sometimes saw and heard. He would 
kneel for an hour at a time, and would whisper as if 


talking to a friend. 


‘« He did not talk about his religion, but he made 
it very real to me when he gave me a Bible in which 
he wrote this message : 


*** Read this Book as a letter from the dearest of all friends.’ 


‘« From that day the Bible has seemed to me just 
that.’” 

The child was father to the man. Some years ago 
a friend was asked to tell in a sentence the secret of 
Dr. Miller's life. At once he said: ‘‘He has a 
genius for work and for friendship.’’ 

To Dr. Miller, friendship was a sacred thing—he 
was daily learning lessons in friendship from the 
Friend with whom, as a boy, he had talked, and from 
whom, as.a man, he was never separated. It was his 
intimate association with Jesus that enabled him to 
help and comfort and strengthen countless thousands 
all over the world. Some years ago, while enjoying 
one of his very infrequent vacations, he was invited 
to speak by Charles Wagner in Paris. After the 
service an American came to him, and said: ‘I 
came to hear Charles Wagner, and I was disappointed 
when you got up to speak. But I shall always be 
glad I heard you. I remember only one thing you 
said, ‘but this I can never forget. I refer to your defi- 
nition of religion ; you said, ‘‘To me religion means 
just one thing : Jesus and I are friends.’’ 


HE outlines of Dr. Miller's life are easily told. He 
was born on a farm at Frankfort Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 20, 1840, —the eldest of seven chil- 

dren, who were trained by godly parents. ‘‘ I owe to my 
father’s home the religious training that has meant so 
much to me all my life,’’ he said to a friend not long 
before his death. In 1862 he graduated from West- 
minster College, Pennsylvania, having earned a large 
portion of his expenses while carrying on his studies. 
He entered the Allegheny Theological Seminary 
(United Presbyterian), and soon applied for appoint- 
ment as a foreign missionary. On account of the 
Board's lack of funds, his application was not acted 
on favorably. Then came the call for workers for 
the United States Christian Commission, and he ac- 
cepted an appointment as field agent. This position 
he held till the close of the war. Returning to the 
Seminary, he graduated with the class of 1867. In 
September of that year he was ordained and installed 
pastor of the United Presbyterian Church of New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. In 1869 he became pastor 
of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the church grew from small begin- 
nings to be large and powerful. Then followed two 
vears as pastor at Rock Island, Illinois. In July, 1880, 
he was recalled to Philadelphia to begin the editorial 
work for the Presbyterian Board of Publication, which 
continued for thirty-two years ; for twenty-five years 
of this time he was Editorial Superintendent. The 
helpful literature of the Board is a monument to his 
industry and his genius for making plans and carrying 
them out. 

His work as editor would have been sufficient te 
keep an ordinary man busy. But Dr. Miller was not 
an ordinary man. He hungered for the opportunity . 
to tell others of his Friend. So he became pastor of 
Hollond Memorial Church when it was a mission, and 
continued as pastor till the church had more than 
1,200 members. In 1898 he took charge of a mission 
started in a tent in West Philadelphia, which soon 





became St. Paul Church. For twelve years he had 


no assistance in the pastorate. Then, when an asso- 
ciate pastor was called, he was able to turn over a 
church of some 1,400 members, with a property worth 
$150, 000. 

While the bare facts of the life of this friend of 
Jesus are easily told, the secrets of his marvelous in- 
fluence are not so quickly revealed. Often strangers 
in Philadelphia, learning of Dr. Miller, would ask 
how such a plain, unassuming man could have the 
influence ascribed to him. Once a visitor to St. Paul 
Church looked from the characteristic Sunday even- 
ing audience that filled the building to the speaker, 
who could be heard only with difficulty in the back 
of the room, and said: ‘‘How does he do it? 
Where is that man’s power?’’ One standing near 
said ; ‘‘Oh sir, if you were in trouble, and Dr, Miller 
called on you or wrote to you, you would never ask 
that question again. He has built up this church by 
his wonderful pastoral work.’’ 

Dr. Miller’s pastoral work did not mean simply 
making a specified number of rounds each year 
among his members. He had only three or four 
evenings a week for calls ; the other evenings he was 
at the church. But in these evening hours he made 
perhaps one hundred or more calls each month. 
He ‘had:-a way of learning just when and where he 
was needed, 


UCH of his pastoral work was done by letter 
writing. He was an indefatigable letter writer. 
It was his habit to send at least one letter each 
day to some one who needed comfort or encouragement 
or sympathy. Seldom, however, did he stop with one 
such letter ; the day’s mail from his office frequently 
contained a dozen or more messages of cheer. The 
morning paper, the chance word with the street-car 
conductor, or the passenger who sat by his side, or 
the elevator boy, or the teller at the bank, would give 
him the hint that prompted a message. 

While he kept no record of events in his own life, 
he kept a most complete record of events in the lives 
of his people in the city, as well as his friends and 
acquaintances in all parts of the world. _ On the an- 
niversary of a marriage, of a birth, of a death in the 
family ; on the occasion of a graduation, of recovery 
from illness, of a promotion ; in fact, of any possible 
excuse for a letter of cheer or encouragement or con- 
gratulation, the letter would be sent. In homes all 


over the land letters from him are cherished posses- 
sions, 

When he was pastor, he was accustomed to sit 
down on Sunday evening, after the day's work was 
done, and make a list of those of his people by whom 
a letter would be welcomed. The names of the sick, 
the bereaved, the joyful, the strugglers, of whom he 
had learned during the day, made the list quite long 
—but a fitting note was at once penned to each one. 

The passion for letter writing continued to the last. 
One day in May last, while unable to leave his chair, 
he dictated letters to a minister who was just cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate, to 
a young man who was that day moving into his 
new home, to a sick friend, and to a man who had 
just been highly honored. His last letter, dictated 
when he was unable to leave his bed, was a message 
of appreciation to an associate. He was so feeble 
that he feil asleep several times before the letter was 
completed, but he would not give up. 


NTIL a few months ago he was at his desk from 
8.15 to 5.30 every day, more than one hour 
longer than any of his associates ; yet he found 

time to write to all these associates and to scores of 
other employees of the establishment birthday greet- 
ings and Christmas messages and letters, prompted by 
the knowledge of other events in their lives. 

He had time for visitors too. How they sought 
him, at all hours and from all parts of the country 
and the world! Sometimes the procession was 
almost continuous from morning until night. ‘‘ What 
tales the walls of his office could tell,’’ an intimate 
friend said, ‘tales of tears, of blighted lives, of dis- 
couraged parents, of ambitious youths, of anxious 
business .men, of down-hearted Christian workers, of 
penitent sinners! I wish I dared to tell a few of the 
incidents that I know, illustrating what has resulted 
from these short conferences. Aspiring young people 
have been assisted to an education ; the needy have 
been tided over hard places; the transgressor has 
been helped back to manhood and truth; homes 
have been healed of dissensions that seemed fatal.'’ 

. One evening, after a day even more than usually 
broken up by such conferences, a friend asked Dr. 
Miller whether he was ever worried by these constant 
calls on his time and strength. The reply was what 
might have been expected ; it told the secret of his 
life : 

‘*Why should I be worried? Every morning I 
give myself to God for what he will send to me that 
day. If he sends me those who feel they need me, 
that is my work, and I am content."’ 


UT neither editorial work nor pastoral work was 
sufficient to satisfy Dr. Miller’ s longing to be help- 
ful. In the last thirty years of his life he wrote forty 

or more intensely practical devotional books that have 
gone straight to the hearts of the more than two mil- 
lion persons who have bought them, It is impossible 
to estimate how many millions more have read them 
and been helped by them, not only in America and 
England, but in Germany, France, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Japan, India, and other countries where they 
have been published in the language of the peo- 
ple. It has been said that he was the most widely 
read devotional writer in the world. His books are 
in demand by ripe Christians at home as well as by 
converts in the foreign field, by ministers in America 
and by missionaries in China, by titled foreigners and. 
by the humblest poor in our own land. 

The titles of these books give more than a hint of 
the reason for their wide popularity ; they are heart- 
to-heart talks from a friend of Jesus to those whom he 
would point to the Friend of friends. Read this par- 
tial list, and see if this is not so; Week Day Religion, 
Home Making, Silent Times, Come Ye Apart, The 
Marriage Altar, Practical Religion, Bits of Pasture, 
The Everyday of Life, The Building of Character, 
Secrets of Happy Home Life, Life’s Byways and Way- 
sides, For a Busy Day, The Hidden Life, The Bless- 
ing of Cheerfulness, Things to Live For, A Gentle 
Heart, Personal Friendships of Jesus, By the Still 
Waters, The Secret of Gladness, The Joy of Service, 
The Master’s Blesseds, Unto the Hills, Strength and 
Beauty, The Ministry of Comfort, The Upper Cur- 
rents, In Perfect Peace, The Lesson of Love, The Face 
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of the Master, The Inner Life, The Beauty of Kind- 
ness, The Best Things, Glimpses of the Heavenly 
Life, The Master's Friendships, The Beauty of Every 
Day, The Beauty of Self-Control. 

Lecause he was always busy in preparing his mes- 
sages of helpfulness he was always happy. In 1907, 
when asked by the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
for a Thanksgiving message, he wrote : 

‘¢ This has been the happiest year of my life be- 
cause it has been the fullest of service. No doubt 
heaven will be better than earth, but I can think of 
nothing in heaven sweeter than this year of serving 
has been to me.”’ 

’ Dr. Miller was in tolerably good health until two 
years ago, One day the writer was called to Dr, Mil- 
ler’'s desk ; I was aware that something »nusual had 
occurred, for it was one of Dr. Miller's kindly ways 
to go to his associates and assistants when he desired 
to talk with them. On responding to the call, I 
found Dr. Miller sitting in a relaxed position. Look- 
ing up with a smile, the friend of Jesus said, simply : 
‘‘It has come. It is all right." He had suffered a 
slight stroke of paralysis, and this was the way he re- 
ceived what he thought was to prove the summons 
home. 

But he was to be spared yet ionger to minister to 
the world. He rallied, and was again at his desk by 
day, and in the evening in the homes of invalids, 
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many of whom were not as sick as he. Later he was 
compelled to give up a part of his work, but that he 
was not disturbed was seen by this letter to the peo- 
ple of St. Paul Church : 

‘*T understand that when I am physically unable 
to do the work I would be doing if I were able, it is 
not my work at all. It would have been mine if I 
were strong and well, But now my duty is just to 
rest and be still, and let others do the work which I 
cannot do, The Good Shepherd's call to me now is 
not to follow in the dusty way, but to ‘lie.down in 
green pastures.’ Neither is the time of lying down 
lost time.’’ 

Toward the end of April Dr. Miller left the office 
for the last time. After a little more than two months 
of peaceful waiting for his Friend, he heard the call 
to come up higher. 

The funeral service was held on July 5 drom 
St. Paul Church, It was a simple service, the pro- 
gram having been prepared by himself. There was 
only prayer, reading of Scripture, the repeating of the 
Twenty-third Psalm by the vast congregation, and 
the singing of his favorite hymn : 

** O love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, 










Jesus’ Bearin 


The fifth of a series of studies of Jesus 
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To do always just the right thing in our social intercourse is the aim of true “ etiquette.” . And 
- the tares of other people’s bad manners are a test of our courtesy. Would you know the secret 
‘ of how He dealt with tares, who, though more radical than any of the world’s reformers, and 
contemning forms, was yet the faultless gentlemen, the highest authority upon good manners, 
















































War was Jesus’ bearing in what we commonly 
call social intercourse? We know that he 
held himself to be intimately and organically 
related to the life of the community to which he be- 
longed. , Unlike the Pharisee, he did not regard him- 
self as a person who by reason of superior piety or 
higher. social standing stood apart from the mass of 
his fellows, He was the friend of publicans and sin- 
ners.on the one hand, He was, on the other hand, 
no less the friend of such Pharisees as he found acces- 
sible. He accepted the hospitality of Zaccheus the 
publican and Simon the Pharisee on the same terms. 
While he recognized the existence of social and other 
distinctions, it does not appear to have in the least 
affected his own bearing and conduct. He was no 
respecter of persons, because he respected the under- 
lying humanity of every person, 

Jesus’ ‘relation to the social life of his time was diffi- 
cult and complex. A private individual of refinement 
and courtesy, gracious and noble in manner, magnani- 
mous and generous in temper, can become a persona 
grata with all sorts and conditions of men, and pass 
through life receiving universal respect and honor. 
But it was not in the nature of things that Jesus should 
be a private individual. He had a mission and a 
cause, to which he was uncompromis:ngly loyal ; and 
this compelled him to undertake a public ministry. 
This circumstance determined and defined his gen- 
eral relation to the main currents of the social life of 
the time. 

It is in a sense the tragedy of his tife that this rela- 
tion was, to put it paradoxically, one of exclusion. 
With his great genius for society and all the gifts he 
had to give to society, he was virtually an outcast and 
an outsider. He had, it is true, periods of popularity 
with the common people; but popular favor is as 
unstable as water. The crowd which cheered him 
to-day was the crowd which jeered at him to-morrow. 
It was this sense of being compelled to stand outside 
the main stream of his people's life that found ex- 
pression in that sad word: ‘‘Foxes have holes and 
the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.'* They could 
find room for sects and parties of all kinds in their 
life; but the Son of man they virtually ostracised. 





he took up. He was neither the first nor the lasi to 
suffer it. It has been the invariable fortune of the 
prophet in every age: ‘‘ He came unto his own ; and 
they that were his own received him not."* 








This was of course the penalty of the position which’ 


This does not mean that Jesus was denied opportu- 


the embodiment of God's own courtesy ? 


nities of social intercouzse with a great number of 
It only means that he did not stand in the 
midst of the throb and hum ef the public life.of. his 
people except, of course, on those occasions when the 
throb and hum gathered around himself, either in 
friendly enthusiasm or passionate opposition. He 
had no share in the councils of the national leaders ; 
he was boycotted by the ecclesiastical clique, that con- 
He was disliked and 
feared by the whole company of religious officials. 
Nicodemus came to him under cover of darkness for 
Nevertheless this did not 
prevent Jesus from coming into close and frequent 
contact with many individuals and groups of individ- 
uals ; and in all this he stands out as the perfect em- 


people. 


trolled popular sentiment. 


fear of his colleagues. 


bodiment of social grace. 


It is inevitable that a student of the Gospels should 
mark out as the chief quality in the social bearing of 
He does not 
appear to take at all seriously the_ little conventions 
and absurdities which constitute so much of what we 
These are only a veneer 
which a scoundrel may wear. At the same time he 
took occasion at a certain house to teach the guests a 
But this lesson, like his 
entire social code, had its origin in certain foundation 
principles of conduct. There is no true social pro- 
priety except that which ensues from the working out 
of honesty, ingrained gentleness, and lowliness of 
mind, There are certain small conventionalities of a 
mechanical kind which add to the ease and comfort 
of social intercourse ; but the most perfect mastery of 
That is 
It can- 
It is a flower which 


Jesus its naturalness and spontaneity. 


call ‘*good manners.”’ 


lesson in social propriety. 


these does not produce genuine social grace. 
the product of a certain posture of the soul. 
not be acquired artificially. 
grows, and not a habit which can be assumed, 

The true ‘* gentleman "’ 


beautiful only when the wearer is worthy. 


‘* The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


The naturalness of Jesus’ social conduct emerges 
We see it in his readiness to fraternize 
with publicans and sinners. With entire spontaneity, 
without any question in his own mind concerning its 
propriety or its impropriety, he went and sat down.at 
Matthew’s table, and became a guest in Zaccheus’ 
It is idle to suppose that Jesus did this of 
set purpose, to defy either ecclesiastical sentiment or 


frequently. 


house. 





is he who is first of all a 
gentleman in his heart, be he peer or. peasant. What- 
ever he may have of polish and manner beyond this 
is so much embroidery,—an embroidery which is 
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public opinion. He did it naturally, without ulterior 
motive,—simply because he must. He did not even 
ask himself whether it was right or wrong. He went 
where his heart led him,—and whether it was to the 
house of Zaccheus or the home of Simon the leper, he 
went in entire simplicity of soul. And when he went, 
he had no air of either conferring or receiving a favor. 
Just as he condescended to no man, so no man could 
condescend to him, Too lowly to patronize, too 
kingly to be patronized, he was his own plain, natural 
self in all his dealings. 

This worked out in a certain candor of judgiment 
and directness of speech which on occasion was not a 
little disconcerting to those who had laid themselves 
open to it. It is rather our habit to condone and to 
extenuate the offenses of people whom we deem our 
social equals or superiors. This is, ‘of course, pure 
snobbishness. It is to put social distinction above 
moral responsibility, to be so influenced by a person’s 
social status that we do not recognize the true dimen- 
sions of his sin. We tend on the other hand to un- 
just severity toward the sin of our inferiors. But with 
Jesus neither social eminence nor even the supposed 
obligations of one who is a guest prevented him from 
seeing a situation in its bare truth and from dealing 
with it accordingly. 

This does not mean that Jesus ever departed from 
perfect courtesy. When he rebuked Simon in his 
own house, he did it with absolute grace ; but the re- 
buke lacked nothing in candor. Simon had neglected 
the ordinary courtesies due to a guest ; an obscure 
woman had broken in upon the company, and had 
exceeded these courtesies. But Simon's position did 
not save him from a lesson in deportment which he 
did not lightly forget. The same quality of candor 
appears in Jesus’ rebuke of those who chose the chief 
seats at the table. Yetin both these cases the ground 
of the rebuke did not lie in conventional usage. The 
lesson was based upon deep moral principles which 
are central to the art of gracious social bearing. 

But if Jesus’ candor never forsook him, neither did 
his chivalry. Recall the story of the woman caught 
in adultery.. The Revisers regard this incident as of 
dubious, authenticity ; but. it so completely character- 
istic that it can. hardly be an invention. . This. poor 
woman's condition appealed directly to his chivalry. 
He instinctively sided..with the man who was.down, 
In. spite of the woman's sin he..took her, part, and 
routed her persecutors. He did not condone her sin; 
he called it sin. But he bade her.go and.sin. no 
more. The medizval knight exercised his chivalry 
toward the women of his own class,. He was not so 
knightly in his dealings with the peasant’s daughter. 
But the chivalry of Jesus saw only a woman in need. 
He made no question of who or what she was. She 
was persecuted ; and her plight called out his manly 
compassion. 

Profound reverence for real humanity, endless com- 
passion for fallen humanity, undisguised condemnation 
for self-exalted humanity, —these were the springs of 
Jesus’ social bearing. These things were the natural 
products of his own plain, simple, unspoilt humanity. 
It was from this that the tenderness which drew little 
children to him, his quick sympathetic understanding 
of other people’s troubles, his unfailing gentleness to 
the bruised and the broken, his swift response to the 
need of the sufferer and the mourner, his downright 
reality, and his fearlessness of public opinion in the 
matter of his intimacies, —really sprang. 

But the one word which gathers up all these attri- 
butes is the word ‘‘grace.’’ We use the term fre- 
quently to describe the easy, rhythmical, gentle, well- 
poised motions of a well-proportioned, well-carried 
body. But it belongs by right to the soul, That 
same quality of gentle, unstrained, balanced bearing 
of the soul toward its feliows,—that i is true grace. It 
is the spontaneous, effortless outgoing of a love- 
charged spirit ; and Jesus was the embodiment of it. 
It is the only adequate word to describe God’s bearing 
towards man. 

In Mrs. Russell Gurney’s Letters a story is told in 
connection with the late Lord Mount Temple. A 
woman in a wholly different station in life who had 
occasion to see him on business frequently said at the 
time of his death : ‘I go to other great houses and 
come away wanting to hide myself. But I always 
came away from him glad to be alive."* 

** Yes,’’ said the narrator of-the story, ‘* his courtesy 
was perfect.”’ 

** Well,’’ said the woman, ‘‘it may have been ; but 
I always thought it was the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” 

Grace,—that is the word; and one may try to 
analyze it to the end of time without ever truly cap- 
turing its essence. 

Lonpon, Ena, 
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Under the Marching Orders of God 


Professor Melvin Grove Kyle goes by “the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea,” and pictures 
the scene where a nation was born in a day out of the travail of a common obedience 





ANY friends are around me in Cairo, and the 
work of the excavations of Professor Petrie at 
Heliopolis, of which I will give some account 

next month, are of the most absorbing interest. But 
it is the fourth of April in Egypt : although the morning 
is delightful, and there has not been to the present time 
a single hot day, yet at any time the temperature may 
rise to 105 degrees in the shade. There yet remains 
a visit to the land of Goshen and a journey along the 
route of the exodus ‘‘ by the way of the wilderness of 
the Red Sea."’ I am already almost two weeks be- 
hind my schedule, so interesting has been the work 
at Heliopolis, and I must be going on my way. 

The train runs over historic ground all the way 
from Cairo to Suez. There is perhaps not a mile of 
the way that does not lie through a battle-ground. 
All ages seem mingled together on these bloody 
fields. The great fortified camp of the Hyksos, the 
Bedouin princes of the desert, the camp which they 
made when they first entered the land some thirty- 
five hundred years ago, lies only a short distance to 
the east of the railway. Our route itself, as we go 
by, passes through one of the battlefields of Napoleon, 
where the French troops under General Kleber de- 
feated the Turks in 1800. Between these two fields 
lies Heliopolis, all the region round about which 
must have been fought over again and again from the 
days of the Hyksos invaders on to the final destruc- 
tion of the city. 


New and Old Goshen 

At Zagazig may be seen, to the right of the road, 
the heaps of mud ruins of the famous religious center, 
Bubastis, Egyptian Per Bast, the Pibeseth of which 
Ezekiel speaks. Herodotos gives it a most infamous 
reputation. Here also we enter the historic land 
of Goshen, with its rich pastures and palm-groves, 
*¢in the best of the land.’’ From this point onward 
the railway runs along the course of the one great 
artery of this part of the land, the sweet-water canal, 
which still brings the waters of the Nile to the Red 
Sea, as it has been doing continuously for probably 
three thousand, or even four thousand years. Ram- 
eses the Great worked his men on this canal, very 
probably Israelite slaves. It was said that his father, 
Seti, dug it, but there are indications that the Egyp- 
tians had used it long previous to Seti’s time. Later 
the Persians cleared it of the accumulated mud and 
sand. It henceforth served Egypt down to the dig- 
ging of the Suez Canal, and still brings the life-giving 
flood of the Nile over this same desert region, and 
wherever man is not too indolent to turn the water 
on, changes the desert into a garden. 

To those to whom the Bible narratives are a part of 
the mental furniture, this journey seems like a return 
to an old neighborhood of by-gone experiences, where 
one might expect to mect old friends at any turn of 
the way. Yonder are the ruins of Raamses, here by 
the railway side the heaps of Pithom. In this pleasant 
land there lived the favorites of kings. Here also, in 
later times, the taskmaster’s lash hissed over the 
shoulders of the slave brickmakers, Goshen is not a 
large land, perhaps less than two hundred square miles 
now. But since the sea has receded the land has 
undoubtedly risen, and thus the desert also has en- 
croached upon the cultivated land, so that Goshen is 
not.as large as in the days of the Egyptian sojourn of 
Israel. Besides there is no reason to believe that the 
Israelites were confined to this region except during 
the first years in Egypt,-whiie they were the special 
favorites of the king, and because ‘‘every shepherd 
was abomination to the Egyptians,’’ were located 
there to be separate from others, that they might be 
free from annoyance of those who detested them, and 
be near the court of their friends, the Hyksos con- 
querors of Egypt. Meremptah, the Pharaoh of the 
exodus, says that he employed the Asiatic slaves in 
various ways in his day. They would almost cer- 
tainly be thus employed in various places. 


Here, near the present site of Ismailieh, is ‘‘the” 


edge of the wilderness'’ to the east. Along this line 
from north to south the Egyptians had a ‘‘ wall"’ of 
frontier fortresses. Some place near here was Etham, 
where the Israelites encamped. Out to the northeast 
runs the direct line to the Promised Land, the usual 
caravan road from time immemorial. Moses had an 


Inside history has been written for only one nation 
—Israel. Men have tried to trace the hand of God 
in other histories, but the full unfolding waits for 
that ‘‘ sabbath rest ’’ when the redeemed shall look 
back over all the years and see ‘“‘ how the Lord our 
God hath led us.’” A world crisis where Jehovah’s 
hand has been clearly revealed—*"* one of the most 
soul-stirring situations in all human history ’’—is 
pictured here by Dr. Kyle in its outward setting. 
An undisciplined band of refugees beside the Red 
Sea, with the devouring desert closing in on the 
west, an impassable mountain ahead, and the dust 
of Egypt’s chariots rising from the open way to the 
north,—with these trembling men, in the outward 
view, rested the redemption of the world. We 
shall find here new cause to sing with Moses, ‘* The 
Lord is my strength and song,” ‘* he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously.”’ 








indiscriminate band of refugees, with the tribes even 
as yet reduced to little djsciplinary order. They 
might very soon meet with resistance from the desert 
people along this direct road, and the Philistines, 
undoubtedly among the best warriors of that day, 
would probably meet them at the Egyptian frontier, 
where eastern invaders had so often been met in 
battle by the Egyptians. So, lest the Israelites 
should be afraid when they saw war, their great leader 
chose to conduct them by the long way to Palestine, 
that lay by the way of the Red Sea, Mount Sinai, and 
Kadesh Barnea, and entered the land by the south. 
Consequently they ‘‘turned’’ at right angles to the 
south, by ‘‘ the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea.”’ 


Theré was also a moral element in the choice of. 


route'for the ‘escape. As always in right conduct in 
life, so here, man's intelligence and God's guidance 
worked together and to a good end, ‘‘that the Egyp- 
tians might know"’ that Jehovah, who led his people, 
was the Lord also of all the earth. Revelation was 
ever teaching this lesson, though even the Israelites 
were very slow to learn it. Some people fail to dis- 
tinguish between this divine teaching and the dull- 
ness of the people, and so talk about the growth of 
sthe idea of Jehovah as more than a local God. There 
was no such development in the teaching of the Bible. 
But ‘‘that the Egyptians might know’’ what revela- 
tion always and uniformly taught, that the God of rev- 
elation was the God of all the earth,—God's guidance 
by the cloud as well as by Moses ‘‘turned'’ the peo- 
ple to go ‘* by the way of the wilderness of the Red 
Sea."’ 

There is a slight difference of opinion as to the 
route from this on to the crossing. Some put the 
crossing-place farther down the sea than others. I 
think they are right, and that for a reason that is very 
simple and easily understood. The route on the 
eastern side of the sea is along the old caravan road, 
so easily followed and so perfectly plain stage by 
stage as one passes over it that only those who discuss 
the question from afar are ever likely to dispute it. 
It seems a perfectly simple and necessary conclusion 
that the crossing must have taken place from a point 
on the western side that would bring the people over 
to a point on the eastern side not more than ‘three 
days’ ’’ journey from Marah, I will show you to-day 
such a place. If any one can show another way that 
meets the conditions on the eastern side, I shall be 
ready to consider a place higher up for the crossing. 
All the other elements of the narrative can be satisfied 
anywhere along this line within fifty miles north and 
south. 


Entangled in the Land 

There to the east came up the narrow, shallow 
tongue of the Red Sea of those days. Away to 
the south, in the blue haze of the distance, can be 
seen the bold ridge of Ras Ataka coming down from 
the northwest to the very edge of the water. Thus, 
with the sea on the one hand, the desert, this wild, 
thirsty, devouring desert, on the other, and the im- 
passable mountain ahead, the ‘‘ wilderness hath shut 
them in.’* One can almost feel the terror of the 
trembling Israelites as they saw the rising cloud of 


dust from Pharaoh's chariots as they closed up the 
only open way. The exact spot upon which Israel 
encamped when brought to bay by Pharaoh's army 
can not now be known. But I have already pointed 
out one thing that clearly indicates the locality within 
a very few miles, and to that indication the topography 
strikingly corresponds. There is not a trace known 
of the site of Pi-Hahiroth. But that table-top moun- 
tain on the edge of the high plateau of Et Tih on the 
eastern side of the sea is thought to be Baal-Zephon, 
which is more exactly ‘‘ over against"’ this place than 
any other point along this shore. The camp was ‘' be- 
tween Migdol and the sea.’’ Migdol was the Hebrew 
name for a watch-tower. Egyptian inscriptions men- 
tion such ‘‘migdols’’ in that age, calling them by 
this Hebrew name. The ridge of Ras Ataka, closing 
the long line of the Egyptian ‘‘wall’’ of frontier de- 
fenses, would most naturally have such a ‘‘ migdol’’ 
upon it. Four times I have passed along this ‘‘ way 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea,’ and nowhere else 
can I see a place which so exactly fulfils all the re- 
quirements of the description of the crossing given in 
the Bible. Here, when they could go no farther down 
the coast, it could be truly said of them, ‘They 
are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut 
them in."’ 

Here is one of the most soul-stitring situations in 
all human history. The command of God to Moses 
as he lay on his face in prayer, ‘* Why liest thou here? 
Bid the children of Israel that they go forward, but 
lift thou up thy rod,"’ is the inspiration for great and 
heroic action. Zhe hand up and the foot forward, is 
the marching order of God always and everywhere. 
Then the pillar of cloud ‘‘removed and went behind 
them,’’ between them and the Egyptians. ‘A cloud 
and darkness to them, a light by night to these.'’ 
How different God appears to different people at the 
same time. Then God wrought. The sea went back 
by an east wind all that night’ An east wind would 
have exactly that effect at this point, especially when 
the tide of some three feet was going out, and some- 
time in the night it would ebb, A strong east wind 
lowers the deep waters of Lake Erie perceptibly at 
Buffalo and heaps them up at Detroit. So great was 
the effect of the wind that night that the waters parted 
at the narrow shallows here and left a stretch of bare 
sand with the water on the right hand and on the left 
‘¢a wall’’ of defense ‘‘unto them,’’ to guard both 
flanks from approach by the enemy as they passed 
over. Thus Israel marched forward through the sea. 


Just What Happened to the Egyptians ? 

Let us now try to realize what happened to the 
Egyptians. Not only is the sea very shallow at this 
point, but the beach is very low and flat. I have 
seen it when the tide was out, and found that the 
lowering of the water three feet caused the waters to 
recede fully two miles. Numerous boats were lying 
back a mile from the water waiting for the return of 
the tide to float them. ‘Thus it is very difficult, not 
to say impossible, to tell exactly where the shore-line 
is even in broad daylight. By night, in the darkness 
of the cloud which overshadowed them, it was impos- 
sible for the Egyptians to know where the water ought 
to be expected. A break in the sea was unusual. 
The Egyptians had no thought of such a thing, and 
so in the darkness rushed on still thinking they were 
in the plain, until they were in ‘‘the midst of the 
sea.’’ Then God looked forth and troubled the 
Egyptians that they drove their chariots ‘‘ heavily.’’ 
The wheels came off. The Scripture narrator wrote 
from the standpoint and the knowledge of God's 
special providence and miraculous interference in the 
timing of events. How would some of our experi- 
ences read if written from that standpoint instead of 
from the standpoint of our observation? If only we 
could know what God does! What did the Egyp- 
tians see? The wind abated. The tide of waters 
came rushing back, coming, as they always do, wader 
the sand first. The infiltration caught the chariots, 
and they were bogged as in quicksands. They real- 
ized too late that they had passed the shore-line. 
They tried to return, but could not. The wreckage 
of an army was all that was left of the pride of Pha- 
raoh’'s host when morning dawned after that fetal 
night. On the eastern shore Israel panted and res cd 
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and gave thanks. Miriam led out the maidens of 
Israel in thanksgiving to him ‘‘ who had triumphed 
gioriously.’’ 

I stood by the beach at the place of the crossing in 
the light of early morning to call up in imagination 
the scene that broke upon the astonished gaze of the 
rescued bondmen that other morning long ago. The 
mountain was smiling back its welcome to the rising 
sun, as on that morning of victory. From the far- 
away eastern shore | fancied all the confused noises 
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of that restless peace characteristic of those who have 
escaped destruction, and, to their surprise, find them- 
selves delivered from all danger. There is something 
more. There is the hum of a new life. A nation 
had been born in a night, born out of the travail of 
common obedience to the command to ‘‘ go forward.”’ 
This common obedience is ever the living bond of the 
visible. kingdom. They who obey together, cling 
together. 
Cairo, Ecypr. 





Sergeant Tower’s Last Stand 


Concluded from last week’s issue 





By Ralph D. Paine, Author of “The Praying Skipper,” etc. 





HE Chinese Christians hastily gathered the luggage 

together, and two infantrymen carried the invalid 

ashore on a mattress. The party stumbled along 

the towpath and took refuge in the stranded junk of 
the American army. 

Sergeant Tower issued swift orders to his men, 
They lifted boxes and barrels of provisions from the 
hold and dumped them on deck to form a barricade 
for themselves. The missionaries were placed in 
the space thus cleared below, where they would be 
fairly safe against bullets. Then Sergeant Tower 
said to his comrades, as they stood in the darkness and 
listened to the fusilades around the burning village : 

«Tf we were by ourselves it would be easy enough 
to dodge trouble. We could take to the fields, fetch 
a circuit around that hornets’ nest yonder, and find 
a foreign outpost. But with these two American 
women—”’ 

«You needn’t say any more,”’ put in Private Pul- 
sifer., ‘* We'll stand by the junk.”’ 

**Same_ here,"’ growled another 
‘* We're due to stay on the job.”’ 

The tall sergeant hesitated awkwardly, cleared his 
throat, and told them : ‘i 

‘*The murdering Chinese are pretty sure to move 
down' the river. I could send one of you to look for 
‘help, but it would come too late to’ stave off the fight, 
and'I can’t spare a man. Now, I'm no blooming 
saint, as you know, but we have some genuine cop- 
per-fastened religion on board this old junk, and I 
want to tell you that it’s an honor to fight for this kind 
of people and what they stand for. And you couldn't 
make a better finish than to—’’ 

He ceased abruptly. From the direction of the 
blazing village came a confused tumult of shouting. 
The Chinese were coming nearer. They must be 
marching along the river bank. Without doubt they 
would discover the stranded junks and attempt to 
pillage them. Whether rebel or Imperial troops, 
they were lawless and bloodthirsty, unlikely to shrink 
from conflict with a handful of American soldiers. 

**Keep behind the boxes, men,’’ commanded the 
sergeant. ‘Save your fire until they try to come 
aboard. Then let ‘em have it, and don’t forget 
you’ ve got bayonets and have learned how to use’em, 

He drove all the Chinese, coolies, and converts 
out of the junk, They could scatter in the fields and 
escape. Without arms they were of no use to him, 
and would be only in the way, Thea he let himself 
down through the cargo hatch and bowed gravely to 
the women. He was not one to analyze his emotions 
or to worry overmuch about his soul. But in some 
mysterious manner he felt that he was serving to- 
night under a new flag, the banner of the Christ that 
had been his mother's. 


ae ROUBLE is headed this way,’’ said he, address- 

ing Mary Atwood. ‘‘ Weare going to stand it off 

till daylight, you can bet on that. But it won't 
be exactly a picnic. We have a few minutes to spare. 
Do you mind saying a prayer for us? The men will 
thank you for it, and—I—I—"’ His strong voice was 
unsteady, —‘‘ well, my mother used to pray for me 
when I was in trouble, and her old-fashioned religion 
sort of comes back to me to-night all in a heap.”’ 

Mary Atwood was pale, and her eyes were bright, 
but not with alarm. Her lip quivered as she replied: 

«« You are a brave man, Sergeant, and, better than 
that, I believe you are a good man. I shall be very 
glad to ‘say a prayer.’ *’ 

He summoned his men. They forsook their breast- 
works, and knelt with uncovered heads at the edge of 
the open hatch where they could look down at the 
shadowy figures of the two women and at the bowed 


infantryman. 


head of Sergeant Jack Tower. Mary Atwood was 
kneeling and her hands were clasped as she said : 

*¢O Christ, our Lord and Saviour, thou hast died 
for us, and, if need be, we shall be happy to die for 
thy sake. Thy presence now is real and blessed. 
Forgive us our sins, and grant us to meet thee in thy 
Father's house of many mansions. There is more 
work for us to do here, and we humbly beseech thee 
to spare our lives this night and bring us safely 
through this peril. My life is a little thing, and I do 
not ask it so much as that no harm may come to 
these noble men who are ready to give themselves for 
others, If it please thee to call them away to-night, 
may they appear before thee repentant and cleansed 
through thy forgiveness,’’ 

Her ‘‘Amen”’ was echoed by the singularly earnest 
response of Sergeant Tower. Every word of the peti- 
tion winged its way into his heart. It was as if he 
were hearing a language which for the first time he 
could clearly understand. Something very strange 
and wonderful had happened to him. Christ was no 
longer a shadow, and his kingdom a tale of empty 
words. The sergeant had caught a glimpse of eternal 
truth, and he was, in this. moment, the man. his 
mother had wished him to be. And-she was much 
nearer to him than he was.aware. . . 

He glanced at his men. They leaped to their 
rifles, snapped the breech-bolts to test them, and 
crouched on deck, ready, grim, indomitable. 

‘¢A man oughtn’t to be afraid to go to glory with a 
prayer like that to help him along,’’ whispered the 
rosy, boyish Private Pulsifer to his neighbor. 

‘«It went to the right spot, my son,’’ muttered the 
other, a taciturn, grizzled veteran of four enlistments. 


ERGEANT TOWER leaned on his rifle and peered 
into the darkness from the bow of the junk. 
Many sparks, like fireflies, were dancing along 

the towpath. He recognized them as torches carried 
by the rabble of armed Chinese. They were probably 
marching to burn and loot the next village. 

‘« They can’t help finding us,’’ he said to himself, 
and his next words took the form of a petition : ‘‘ Help 
us to pull these women through. We aren't a bit 
particular about ourselves.”’ 

The advancing throng discovered the junk when 
they were almost abreast of it. Jack Tower had left 
the American flag flying defiantly from the gilded 
prow. The Chinese, some of them in uniform, oth- 
ers garbed in the blue cotton blouse of the peasantry, 
halted and chattered among themselves. Their 
torches illumined the bright ensign, which many of 
them had never seen before. The wiser heads ad- 
vised wariness. The foreign soldiers fought terribly. 
But the mob was for scrambling on board to search 
for plunder. They fired their rifles at random, and 
began to claw their way to the deck. Then the ser- 
geant gave the word : 

‘Turn loose, boys. Don't get flurried. Aim into 
the thick of °em, and you can drill three or four of 
the beggars at once.”’ 

The high-powered magazine rifles cracked with the 
noise of a stick drawn along a picket fence. The 
attacking force was scattered in a twinkling, surprised 
and disconcerted beyond measure. The torches were 
extinguished. The sergeant hoped this one dose 
might be enough, but the leaders had concluded that 
here must be a prize worth taking. They rallied their 
followers in the obscurity of the millet fields, and held 
council, 

' One body was ordered to cross the shallow river 
and shoot from the cover of the standing grain. The 
rest crept near enough to discern the outline of the 
junk, and opened an incessant rifle fire. The de- 
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fenders were caught between the two divisions of the 
enemy, who were invisible except for the red flashes 
from their rifles. 

Sergeant Tower protected his men as well as he 
could, but the steel-nosed bullets buzzed and sang 
like angry bees. They ripped through the cases of 
provisions, splintered the deck, and entered the crev- 
ices through which the infantrymen were firing. 
Young Pulsifer was bleeding from a furrowed cheek. 
His taciturn neighbor grunted as a missile tore through 
his shoulder, but neither of them ceased to shove the 
cartridge clips into his magazine and to fire with dis- 
ciplined deliberation. 

The Chinése made no more attempts to rush the 
junk. They hoped to riddle it and silence the de- 
fenders. The night wore slowly on. The two women 
and their helpless patient were unharmed, and Ser- 
geant Tower yearned to see the first gray light of dawn. 
A cavalry patrol might find and rescue them before it 
was too late. 

At length the Chinese fire began to slacken. Their 
ammunition was running low, or else the junk was too 
hard a nut to crack and they were discouraged. 

‘Careful, now,’’ the nt cautioned his men. 
‘« They may be getting ready to withdraw, but they’ re 
apt to make a final charge and try to get aboard.’’ 

No sooner was this shrewd surmise uttered than a 
concerted yell arose in the grain-fields as the Chinese 
rushed headlong to the attack. The little band of 
infantryman was about to be overwhelmed. They 
fired until the furious mob had gained foothold on 
the deck and were pulling down the barricade, Then 
the defenders fought with the cold steel and with the 
butts of their rifles. 


HEY were like so many giants at bay. War was 
their trade, and they had learned it well. Ser- 
geant Jack Tower was making his last stand. He 

scarcely felt the revolver bullets that pierced him and 
the long Chinese knives that gashed his tunic and bit 
into his flesh. The foemen shrank away from him. 
They believed him to be a demon, unconquerable, in- 
vulnerable. Fear pulled at their hearts. It ran from 
one to the other like the spirit of panic. The junk 
could not ‘be’ captured. Singly and in : limping, 


‘bleeding squads they ‘dived’ overboard or crawled 


ashore. 

The junk was cleared of them,... They. streamed 
down along the river bank, lighting ‘theit torches, 
callously leaving-their wounded behind them. The 
peril had passed.’ 

Mary Atwood and her aunt climbed to the deck 
from their shelter below. There was sore need of 
nursing. All the men were hurt, but only Sergeant 
Jack Tower had suffered a mortal wound. By the 
swaying light of a lantern they found him seated 
with his back against a splintered box. He waved 
them aside. 

**Look after my men,’’ he murmured huskily. 
‘* Don’t bother with me. I’m all in.”’ 

Tenderly solicitous, the two women tore bedding 
in strips for bandages, and with the help of their 
medicine chest made the wounded as comfortable as 
they could. The Chinese converts returned from the 
fields to aid them. 

Sergeant Tower was laid upon a mattress with a 
rolled blanket under his head. He did not wish to 
be carried below. He loved the open sky, and he 
looked up at the stars which had begun to pale with 
the coming of dawn. : 


" H, CAN’T we do anything more for you ?’’ 
piteously implored Mary Atwood as she 
held his brown, sinewy hand, which had 

become strangely cold. 

His eyes were grateful and affectionate as he an- 
swered ; ‘‘You have done a whole lot. This dying 
isn’t so hard as I used to think. I don't deserve 
Christ’s mercy. But I believe he died to save sin- 
ners, And I've tried to make as.good a finish as I 
could, for his sake.’’ 

Mary Atwood wiped away her tears and was mind- 
ful of another penitent who ‘‘said unto Jesus, Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.’’ 
To her lips came the wondrous words of consolation 
framed so long ago: ‘*Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness.’’ 

The sergeant’s eyes closed and his breath was 
fluttered. Then his splendid vitality made a last 
tenacious struggle, and he looked into Mary Atwood’s 
face with his frank, boyish smile ‘as he drowsily 
murmured ; 

*« Maybe he'll give me a chance to tell my mother 
—you know what—that I swung back on. the right 
track. She'll be mighty glad to hear it, won't she ?*’ 


DurnaM, N. H. 
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The Right Time to Speak in Personal Evangelism 


How shall we be sure of the Spirit’s leading ? 





A Gideon and the Driver 


” MY traveling I have frequent opportunity to do 
personal work with those with whom I come in 
touch. The good Lord has blessed the efforts in that 
direction. Iam aGideon. Only lately I asked a driver 
who took me from store to store if he was getting any 
satisfaction out of the life he was:leading. He an- 
swered ‘‘No."’ Before we went to lunch I had the 
pleasure of seeing him a saved man. Our Lord is 
always willing.—From a recent letter from F. C. 
H., Cleveland, Ohio, 


What Do We Talk About? 


N INCIDENT worth remembering is told of a 

A brass merchant. He met the wife of one of his 

customers, and she asked him, ‘* Did my hus- 
band come down to your office on Monday ?"’ 

** Ves,’’ 

«« What did you talk about ?’’ 

««Oh,"’ replied the merchant, ‘‘I don’t remember. 
I think he talked about the price of brass."’ 

«« But what did you say to him ?'’ asked the wife. 

‘*I think I talked about the price of brass, too. 
Why do you ask?"’ 

««Well, you know,'’ explained the woman, ‘‘ we 
go to the same church as you do. My husband was 
so stirred in soul by the message he heard on Sun- 
day that he said: ‘I will go down to So-and-So’s 
office and see him ; perhaps I may get a word which 
will help me,’ ’’ 

I am afraid we are all like the brass merchant ; it 
is often so with us in our lives. We remember com- 
merce, the marts, the daily round, and when we dave 
opportunities we fail to use them for God. 


*¢ Only a word, yes, only a word 
That the Spirit’s voice said, ‘Speak,’ 
But the soul passed on unblest and weak 
That you were meant to have stirred 
To hope, and courage, and faith anew— 
Because, when the message came to you, 
You were out of touch-with your Lord.”’ 


—lda R. Sausser, Osnaburg, Ohio. 
% 


The Test When Seeking Souls 


N THE remarkable revival among the students at 
Daylesford, Australia, in 1910, the leaders re- 
frained from speaking to their fellows about Jesus 

Christ except under the recognized leading of the 
Spirit ; as they met in prayer they sought to find just 
which worker should speak to each man. Over 
against this may be set the testimony of John Wesley 
as quoted in a recent issue of the Times : ‘‘ For these 
two days I had made an experiment which I had been 
so often and earnestly pressed to do—speaking to none 
concerning the things of God, unless my heart was 
free to it. And what was the result? Why, (1) that 
I spoke to none at all for fourscore miles together ; 
no, not even to him who traveled with me in the 
chaise. . . . (2) That I had no cross to bear or take 
up, and commonly, in an hour or two, I fell fast 
asleep.’’ 

‘*Does the Lord want me to speak to this man 
about his soul, or is this the wrong time ?"’ is one of 
the recurring questions of personal evangelism. It is 
a natural and a necessary question. In _ personal 
evangelism there are more than two persons inter- 
ested ; there is also our personal Lord in the presence 
of his Spirit, and there is the personal Satan seeking 
to defeat the work. Satan may be counted upon to 
suggest almost invariably that the present is the wrong 
time. He seems far more inclined to take chances 
with the silence of a Christian than with his bungling 
witness to the power of his Saviour. 

It would seem to be a safe rule to be silent only 
when plainly restrained by the Spirit. There are 
special occasions, such as in the movement at Dayles- 
ford, when the Spirit is very openly directing things. 
But this is not the ordinary situation of the personal 
evangelist. Yet he may be always sure of the Spirit's 
leading, even when not strongly conscious of his direct 
speaking. Let us be careful not to lay upon the 
Spirit's working any arbitrary test of our own. If 


there come an opportunity to speak, or if an obliga- 
tion to make the opportunity seem laid upon us, a 
simple test is to ask, ‘‘Am I speaking this message 
from the Lord humbly, and in love?’’ That ques- 
tion answered, the question as to whether this is the 
right time to speak may usually be ignored. And 
when the invitation to speak of divine thing? is given 
by us to another in humility and in love, the response 
to our invitation may- be accepted as the Spirit's 
further leading. If in this spirit we do make a mis- 
take in choosing our opportunity, surely we may con- 
fidently entrust the mistake to our Lord and ask him 
to prevent any injury. And he may mightily use a 
testimony which in our view has been a failure. 
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The Drunken Captain 


N MY trip up Green River in Kentucky last week 
the captain of the boat was drunk. Every 
passenger said ‘‘Wewillreporthim.'” I hada 

personal talk with him, and told him that the Captain of 
my salvation never got into hiscondition. I followed 
the conversation with a letter, and yesterday received 
a letter telling-me he had surrendered and joined the 
church. That's about twenty this year in the hand- 
to-hand conflict:—Fvrom a letter of last December 
Jrom W. F. L., Jackson, Miss. 


< 
A Question of Orders 


T WAS a few years ago and as many thousand 

miles from here that I learned to obey orders, 

In a far country, by a big ocean, in the midst of 

a storm of rain and wind, he and I stood under one 

umbrella, both of us young men, and I asked him if 

he was a follower of Jesus Christ.—But I am telling 
the end of my story too soon. 

The beginning of it was when several of us who 
belonged to a local church became impressed with 
the idea that we had been put under orders of the 
King to do some personal evangelism. About ten of 
us had met together and talked and prayed over our 
new purpose. Then we adjourned for the week, and 
during the interval each was pledged to carry the 
Message to somebody. 

el was an instructor in the large university of that 
city, and my thoughts turned at once to a young man, 
an undergraduate with whom I was acquainted and 
who occasionally attended our church. He was a 
careless enough young fellow, but good-hearted, I be- 
lieved, and withal evidently well bred. He came 
from a distant state, and was far from home and 
friends. I determined to see him at once and thus 
have my task done early in the week. 

Then I stumbled at the very threshold of my quest. 
My denomination had always insisted strongly on the 
definite leading of the Spitit in all religious work. 
Was I being led of God to speak to this young man, 
or had I hit upon him of my own choice just to fulfil 
the pledge to my comrades? Was I really under 
orders of the King ? 

It was a big question to me, and it became bigger 
as the days passed. For when I did decide to see 
him, every obstacle seemed to be thrown in my path. 
Three times my appointments with him miscarried. 
Once he failed, once I failed, and once we both failed. 
Then I believed he suspected my purpose and avoided 
me. Surely, I thought, if it was God's purpose for 
me to see this young man -he would open the way. 
But the way did not open. 

So the battle went on in my mind, but ever my 
final thought was that certainly God’s hand would 
not restrain a bearer of his great message. Perhaps 
it was for me, like Arnold von Winkelried, to make a 
way where there was no way. 

Saturday afternoon came, and the next day our 
circle was to meet again for reports. 1 was getting 
desperate. I had finally come to the conclusion that 
I must act, come what might. There was no more 
time for appointments. 
taking my umbrella I tramped out through the pour- 
ing rain to his boarding-place. I was hardly sur- 
prised when I found the house full of people and no 
apparent opportunity for me to talk privately with my 
friend. But I dared brook no more delay, and I 


So donning my raincoat and - 


asked him as a personal favor to put on his coat and 
walk down the street with me. 

Then came our interview in the storm. Under the 
partial shelter of one umbrella and a palm-tree I told 
him I dared wait no longer to ask him if he was a 
follower of Jesus Christ. 

Quick as a flash he shot back an answer that I shall 
never forget: ‘*No, I am not, but I can’t tell you 
how glad | am that you spoke to me about it."" What 
a reply to a messenger who had feared he was not sent ! 
Then we both forgot about wind and rain as he told 
me freely, eagerly, of his condition. He was far from 
home and loved ones, lonely for the circle of old 
friends, and in despair because he had just failed in 
his quarterly examinations at the university. He had 
not felt free to confide in any of his new friends, and 
he had been wondering whether the God of heaven 
would really help him. 

The rest of my story tells itself. Every reader of 
these lines knows what the Father does when such a 
tired, way-worn prodigal turns about and faces home- 
ward. The young man and I had a great revival 
meeting right in that spot. There was no altar and 
no minister, no organ nor gospel singers. The young 
man had never found the way to God before, and I 
knew little of how to lead him. But there in the 
storm, with the waves of old ocean thundering in the 
distance, another tempest-tossed soul found the Pilot 
and entered into the peace that passeth knowledge: 

It was a double victory too. For when the bearer 
of the message made his way homeward from his 
quest he knew beyond peradventure that he had been 
under orders of the King. —R. W. K., Philadelphia, 


What the Committee Needed 


M* MARSHALL HUDSON, founder of the 
Baraca movement, spent a. Sunday in Old 
Forge, N. Y., a small village in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, in the early fall of 1911. At the 
close of the evening service five young men came to 
his room to see him with regard to some committee 
work in connection with a Baraca class they were or- 
ganizing. Very tactfully Mr. Hudson inquired how 
many of these five were Christians. He found that 
not one of them had made a decision to follow Christ. 
Then Mr. Hudson suggested that if they desired to 
be efficient workers in the Baraca work they ought to 
be Christian young men. 

The young fellows were deeply impressed with his 
kindly manner and profound earnestness. The ap- 
peal of the veteran teacher, who lras learned from 
long experience how to deal with men, was effective. 
Before they parted that night each of the five bowed 
with Mr. Hudson in prayer and accepted Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour. Mr. Hudson counted that day 
in a little village well spent. The passion of the 
soul-winner found expression in speaking a word in 
season, The opportunity to win a soul for Christ often 
comes to the man who yearns to win his fellow-men for 
his Master.— William j. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. 


% 


**Her Most Intimate Girl Friend ”’ 


ECENTLY a young woman was led to acknowl- 
edge Jesus Christ publicly as her personal 
Saviour, Almost her first thought afterward 

was that she must make this known to her most inti- 
mate girl friend, who resided in a near-by city. They 


. had been friends for several years, held many things 


in commodn, for both were engaged in attistic pro- 
fessions, and had together taken several journeys of 
many months’ duration across the continent. The 
young woman hesitated to write, fearing jest and ridi- 
cule, preferring to tell personally her recent experi- 
ence, which had been one of severe struggle. 

Three weeks later the friend came to the young 
woman's home, and in a quiet talk by themselves she 
was told of what had occurred. She was much 
affected, and when, at the close, the young woman 
asked her if she would not consider this important 
question also, she replied that for the past four weeks 
she had been under deep conviction, and it only 
needed this word to cause her to take Christ for her 
Saviour and openly confess him.—M/. B. W. 
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LESSON 4. JULY 28. THE WHEAT AND THE TARES 
Matthew 13 : 24-30, 36-43. Commit verses 37-39 





Golden Text: Gather up first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my barn.— Matthew 13 : 30 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


T IS not easy to know whether a person has a good 
or bad character. How can you tell what a per- 
son’s morals are? Your best endeavor is only 

guess-work until that person brings forth some sort 
of acrop of action. If a man looks like a saint, but 
some day loots a bank, or deserts his family, or sets 
fire to an old folks’ home, then you know his charac- 
ter, because the crop is in sight. But until the crop 
is in sight you cannot be sure. There used to be a 
man down on the East Side, in New York, who made 
a business of guessing people’s weight. He had 
good scales, and before you stepped on he would 
agree that if he did not guess within three pounds of 
your weight you need not pay him the customary 
nickel, Allhe required was to look at you, and to 
grasp your arm above the elbow. He very seldom 
missed his guess. ‘That is not a very difficult feat, 
after all. But where is the man that can look us 
over, examine us, and question us as much as he 
may please, and decide with any certainty whether 
we are morally sound or morally unsound, whether 
we are wheat or tares? How could the disciples 
help asking what attitude they should take toward 
persons who seemed to be inimical and bad? It is 
one of the questions that you have to meet every 
day, and it is the sort of question that Jesus never 
overlooked. This parable is his book of instructions 
on the way to treat persons who are apparently bad. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


Two things the teacher of this lesson must be pre- 
pared to do; to make perfectly clear the facts of the 
parable, and to make perfectly clear Jesus’ inter- 
pretation of them. Professor Riddle's opening para- 

aphs on the time, place, and the tares should be 

ollowed up with Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph. The 

Bible Dictionary or Abbott’s Commentary will add 
considerable detail if that is desired. Dr. Mackie’s 
second paragraph, and Professor Riddle, on verses 
27, 28, are sufficient explanation of these verses. It 
will be observed that Jesus’ interpretation of the 
parable does not touch every point in it. It was not 
necessary that it should do so, as we can readily see 
the meaning of it all when he has given the mean- 
ing of the important points. Again we are dealing 
with a parable of the kingdom. Professor Riddle 
devotes a paragraph (3) to that phrase. 

Now for the interpretation of the parable ; read 
Professor Clow (paragraph 1) for a general conception 
of its aim. Professor Clow (paragraph 2) shows that 
the field is all human society and not merely the 
church, Observe carefully the suggestions in Pro- 
fessor Riddle’s notes on verses 37, 38. The impor- 
tant Icssons of the parable are : 

1, Evil will come into our lifeno matter what we 
do, Professor Clow’s 3d paragraph. This does not 
obviate the necessity of watchfulness, as Mr. Ridg- 
way’'s Ist paragraph shows. : 

2. There is a personal enemy of good. Read verse 
39 and Mr, Ridgway’s 3d peranmaah. 

3. The inclination to root out evil must be checked. 
This is the plain inference of verse 29. Professor 
Clow (4 and 5) and Mr. Ridgway (2 and 4). 

4. There will be a harvest da W. judgment, Pro- 
fessor Clow’s last paragraph foce r. Ridgway’s last 
pene Professor Riddle on verse 42. 

5. There will be a time when the wheat will be 
[ree from tares, Proféssor Riddle on verse 43 and 
The Class in Session. 


The Class in Session 


Jesus is trying to prepare his disciples, and us 
also, for the experiences certain to come in the pro- 
— of the kingdom’s development. ‘This parable 

eals, as Professor Clow says, ‘‘ with the strange 
fact and dark mystery of the presence and growth of 
evil along with good.” The supposititious picture 
that Jesus draws of the man whose field has been 
sown with weeds by an enemy teaches us that : 

1. Evil will come inio our = ao matter what 
we do, The field is God's field of human so- 
ciety the world around, England, America, Philip- 
pines, China, India. There are men in the world 
whose will is to do right ; there are others whose will 
is to have their own way at any cost. This is the 
eternal side by side state of the good and the bad. 
The important thing is to note that the sower could 
not prevent this malicious attack. He had a right 
to sleep. This is not forgetting Jesus’ parable teach- 
ing watchfulness, This is general, that is personal 


24 Another parable set he before them, saying, The ki 
dom of heaven is likened unto a man that sowed good seed in 
his field : 25 but while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
‘tares also among the wheat, and went away. 26 But when 
the blade sprang up and brought forth fruit, then appeared 
the tares also, 27 And the * servants of the householder came 
and said unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy 
field ? whence then hath it tares? 28 And he said unto them, 
8 An enemy hath done this. And the ? servants say unto him, 
Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? 29 But he 
saith, Nag ; lest haply while ye gather up the tares, ye root 
up the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest : and in the time of the harvest I will say to the reap- 
ers, Gather up first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn 
them ; but gather the wheat into my barn. 


36 Then he left the multitudes, and went into the house: 
and his disciples came unto him, saying, Explain unto us the 
parable of the tares of the field. nd he answered and 
said, He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; 38 and 
the field is the world ; and the good seed, these are the sons 
of the kingdom : and the tares are the sons of the evil one ; 39 
and the.enemy that sowed them is the devil: and the harvest 
is # the end of the world; and the reapers are angels. 40 As 
therefore the tares are gathered up and burned with fire ; so 
shall it be in 4 the end of the world. 41 ‘The Son of manshall 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, 42 
and shall cast them into the furnace of fire : there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 43 Then shall the right- 
eous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. He 
that hath ears 5, let him hear. 


1 Or, darnel % Gr. d0ndservants. *Gr. A man that is am enemy, 
4 Or, the consummation of the age ® See ver. 9. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The references here given are to para, hs 
U the various Anand oo rtan in this Tooue ay by Timer] 

Verse 24.—Whom was Jesus addressing? What is ‘‘ the 

kingdom of heaven ’’? (Riddle, 3, v. 24; Sanders, 1, 2.) 

erse 25.—What were ‘‘tares’?? Is it likely that a 
man’s enemy would ever actually do what is here suggested 
at this. time? (Riddle, 4, v. 28; Mackie, | 

Verse 37.—Why did Jesus call himself ‘the Son of 
man ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 38.—In what sense is the world the field? (Rid- 
dle; Clow, 2; The Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 39.—Does this teach that there is a personal devil ? 
What did Jesus mean here by ‘‘ the end of the world ”’ and 
by ‘*angels ’?? (The Class in Session, 3; Riddle, 5.) 

Verse 42.—What is the meaning of this verse? (Riddle ; 
The Class in Session, 5.) 








and individual. We should all watch ourselves, but 
it is certain that some will not watch themselves, 
and those who do not become the danger spots in 
human society. 

2. There is a personal enemy of good. ‘The 
enemy that sowed them is the devil.” ‘The way to 
know the truth is to go to headquarters. Jesus does 
not hesitate to say, flatfooted, that there is a malicious 
personal spirit in this world who works for the harm of 
men’s souls. Dr. Abbott, commenting on this, says 
that we should observe that verse 39 is mo¢ a parable. 
It is not pessimism that leads us to anticipate the 
hand of the Devil in every good field. We may sim- 
ply take Jesus’ word for that. 

3. The inclination to root out evil must be checked. 
A blade of grass and a blade of wheat look about the 
same the first day they areup. Only gradually does 
it appear that they are different. Children all seem 
sweet, and beauty and innocence is not the monopol 
of the righteous, but the difference between the will 
that obeys right and the will that obeys self is world- 
wide and heaven-high. No parable can fit all the 
facts of so complicated a thing as our moral nature. 
Darvel may never be convertible into wheat, but a 
selfish soul may be converted whenever it will turn 
to God. This is one reason why we must not perse- 
cute or uproot evil persons, And another is that the 
roots of life of and evil persons are often inter- 
mingled. The believing wife may have an ungodly 
husband or son. To harm them harms her. 

4. There will be a harvest day of judgment. 
That ‘‘end of the world” or *‘ end of the age ” means 
the end of this period of free effort and probation in 
which we are now living. Don’t let any form of fair- 
seeming argument rob you of the wholesome convic- 
tion that there is a judgment day. Remember that 
the New Testament teaches everywhere that Jesus 
is now physician, but some day a judge (Matt. 26: 
64). The angels who guard the footsteps of his little 
ones will some day be commanded to remove every- 
thing and every one that endangers the footsteps of 
those little ones. Fire is the symbol for destruction. 
Sometimes it means purification (Isa. 48: 10, 11; 1 
Cor, 3 : 13-15), but. it does. not mean purification 





here. They don’t bind tares in bundles and stick 
them into the fire to purify them, but to get rid of 


em. 

5. There will be a time when the wheat wili be 
ree from tares. ‘‘Then shall the righteous shine 
forth.” That time is when the growing period is 
over. It is not always easy to look far ahead and 
speak confidently, but we cannot far wrong here 
if we stick close to Jesus’ words. He certainl 
teaches that the final state of perfection and blessed- 
ness on earth is brought about after his angels have 
intervened and separated the tares and wheat. He 
said the same thing elsewhere (Matt. 25 : 31-46). 
Both tarés and wheat come to their full development 
finally. Surely it is foolish to frighten ourselves 
with visions of future punishment, and surely it is 
foolish to stupefy ourselves with the false assurance 
that there is no danger in evil. 


A. Lesson Summary 


‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
ood.” This is God's plan for us ; it is his own plan. 
here are many reasons why you and I should not 
take to ourselves the place and duties of judging our 
fellow-men. We are ourselves too imperfect and 

rejudiced. Premature punishment is most unjust. 
fe is better for both the good and the evil that they 
should be together until the end of ‘their course. To 
do anything else endangers the good and destroys 
the chances of the evil. 

_ The brief glimpse that Jesus gives of that great day 
of the harvest of the souls of men is both solemn- 
izing and encouraging. It is most serious to know 
that God in love will some day remove and destroy 
all that is evil. It is joyful to know that some day 
all that hinders and harms will be removed, and that 
the weaned.child can play with safety on the cocka- 
trice’s den. For the present our. whole duty is to 
follow Jesus, who came not to destroy, but to save, 
to let our light so shine that they may see our good 
works and glorify our Father who is in heaven. 


Questions for Class Use 

1... How'big is the field ? 

2. Why cannot we prevent evil persons getting into the 
Christian church ? 
' 3, .What. is the root difference between a good man and 
a bad man ? 

4. Why ought we to refrain from persecuting what seems 
to us to be evil? : 

5. What reason have we for believing in a personal 
devil ? 

6. What reason have we for believing in the final de- 
struction of evil and in the final triumph of good ? 

7. What does verse 43 mean ? 


Other Teaching Points 


The disciples when they did not understand the parable 
of the tares asked Jesus for explanation. That is still the 
best course to pursue when one needs teaching : go to his 
words, go to his throne in prayer. 

How wise is God’s patience with evil! Surely, if a bad 
man can’t be influenced for right when in the midst of 
good he could not be helped anywhere. 

There is a fundamental difference between tares and 
wheat. There is a fundamental difference between good 
and bad. 

Bear in mind that, as it is used in this lesson, the ex- 

ression, ‘** children of,’? means imitators of, followers of, 

lievers in, There isanother more literal sense in which 

all men, good and bad. alike, are children of God ; that is, 
created by him. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Matt. 13 : 44-53.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
in the g lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

There is no such book of common-sense, and no 
such source of level-headed, sound judgment, as 
Jesus’ teaching about ‘‘the kingdom.” ‘The coming 
of that kingdom constitutes the very conditions in 
which we are now living. It is growing all around 
us every day. The man who can get the meaning of 
these parables of the kingdom presee the inner 
meaning of his own life, and will be spared much 
doubt and confusion. 





1, Does ‘*the man”? in verse 44 stand for Christ or 
for us? 

2. What do verses 45, 46 teach about the relative 
value of the material and the spiritual ? 

3. Why may we expect all grades of moral development 
in the Christian church? 

4. What does verse 50 mean? 

5. Why must a wise Christian be a student of God’s 
word ? 

Evanston, ILL. 


‘LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43) 


God’s Tolerance of the Tares 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


N THE parable of the cauier Jones pointed out the 
failure of the seed through defects in the soil. 
Here he discloses the history of the seed which 

fell into pw ground. He deals with the strange 
fact and dark mystery of the presence and growth of 
evil along with good. ‘There are children of the Evil 
One—men and women who work ye and 
working along with the children of the Kingdom. 
Christ reveals God's attitude to them, and counsels 
his servants to a like patience. 

One question must be settled at the outset. What 
is ** the field” ? Some think of it as the human heart, 
and the tares as evil suggestions implanted there. 
Christ’s outlook is ‘wider than this, Others declare it 
to be the church. But apart from the controlling 
consideration that. this parable was spoken to the 
multitude, and not to the inner circle of Christ's fol- 
lowers, it is obvious that Jesus is not laying down 
laws for ecclesiastical discipline. Apart from the 
difficult and involved questions raised by the pathetic 
attempts to| keep the church absolutely pure, it is 
clearly wrong to say that Christ meant that no man, 
however flagrantly and openly vicious, should be 
cast out of the church. Others have affirmed that 
joave meant the kingdom of heaven, But even this 

arger conception of the rule and realm of God is too 
narrow. Jesus meant, as he says, ‘‘the world.” 
That is the whole sphere of human society, which the 
Kingdom is transforming, out of which the church is 
genase, and upon which the church is at work. 
hen we keep in mind this broad outlook on human 
society, much that seems obscure lies in the light. 
The teaching may be gathered up into four points : 

The first is, that the presence if, evil in the world 
és due to evil personalities. ow many volumes, 
learned, laborious, confident, and yet wholly uncon- 
vincing, have been written on the origin of evil! 
Josue does not disclose the mystery to us, even as he 

oes. not disclose the mystery of the being of God. 

But he sets down the history of evil in the world so 
far as we need to know it. Where does the wicked- 
ness of earth come from? ‘Out of the heart” of 
evil personalities. Out of the heart—that core and 
central storehouse—an evil will’ is continually send- 
ing forth its suggestions and devisings, casting them 
also as seed, in word and picture, in foul deed and 
deadly example, into men’s hearts, so that there grow 
up men and women ‘who offend” against God. 
Jesus gives us a glimpse of thé one chief enemy of 
God, for whom others ‘are agents and tools. On this 
point, dark as it may-seem to-us, Christ never wav- 
ered. ‘* We wrestle not with flesh and blood, but 
with principalities and powers,” said Paul. He was 
translating his Master's teaching. It was. the Devil 
who seduced Judas, who moved the Pharisees, who 
blinded Ananias and rer Wherever reforma- 
tions have been checked by corruption, or truths have 
been perverted by error, or holy societies have been 
invaded. by evil men, that has been the work of the 
Evil One, There is no other possible explanatien. 
Evil can have no source but in a personal will, free 
to rebel and to play the traitor. Man is evil enough 
as we know him. But he is not diabolic. Sin 
¢comes from a diabolic source. 

The second is that man's temptation is to swift 
and summary destruction. ‘* Wilt thou that we go 
and gather them up?” What a commentary on this 
most human and most ungodlike method is the story 
of Christendom? Think of the fierce and bloody per- 
secutions, the tortures of the Inquisition, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew's Day, the martyr fires which 
have blazed in every market-place—even in Geneva. 
Recall the penal laws against heretics and. Jews. 
Remember the men of the Mayflower, expelled as 
tares in the field, and yet in their turn going out from 
New England meeting-houses to root out evil with 
ruthless hands. All nations, all religions, all earnest 
souls have been guilty. They are sometimes guilty 
still, when in moral indignation they attempt some 
short and speedy. way with evil-doers. ‘* Let both 
grow together.” This uprooting, so congenial to the 

uman heart, is not God’s way. He suffers.long. 

He forbears to smite in swift judgment. Sharp sep- 
aration was what John the Baptist desired, and every 
reformer who has not learned Christ’s mind still in- 
sists on it. But God’s servants should be as patient 
asheis, That is the wiser way for the Kingdom. 

The third is God's reason for the tolerance of the 
tares. It may be urged that -we should be tolerant 
lest we make a mistake and cast out wheat, thinking 
it to be tare. Most persecutors, and not a few severe 
church disciplinarians, have made that blunder. It 
may also be urged that the tare may become wheat, 
and that Jesus bore with Judas and strove to melt his 
tare-infested heart. But Jesus does not sanction 
either of these reasons. od’s reason is that swift 
separation and sharp destruction will injure the 
growing wheat. What a trampling down of tender 
blades, and what a tearing up of hopeful grain issues 
from the words and deeds of these stern and high- 
handed destroyers. ‘The wars which have been 
waged, the statutes of expulsion which have been 
framed, the driving out, by force of authority, of evil 
persons who nave children to be remembered, only 
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hinder the work of the agiot. Human society 
is so interrooted, and its members so interlaced, that 
God is patient with evil-doers lest he harm his own. 

The fourth, in a word, is the certainty of a final 
separation. On that point, on the manifestation of 
character, on the awfulness of the doom of evil, and 
the blessedness of the righteous, Jesus speaks always 
with one voice. We may lose not only patience, but 
hearts, over the tares. We must wait for the har- 
vest. We see harvest days here and now. But at 
‘*the end;” at the allotted time, wheat and tares 
shall be separated, Be patient. 


Giascow, SCOTLAND, 
5 4 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—On the same day as the three preceding 
lessons, in the autumn of A. D. 28. 
Place.—The parable was spoken to the multi- 
tudes from a boat (v. 2), near the shore in the neigh- 
borhood of Capernaum. The interpretation was 
iven to the disciples in ‘‘the house,” probably our 
rd’s home in Capernaum, 

The Kingdom of Heaven.-—-Matthew uses this 

hrase; Mark and Luke, ‘‘the kingdom of God.” 

he phrases are identical in. meaning, and refer to 
the new rule, coming from heaven and God, which 
our Lord is to establish on the earth. 

Tares.—It is generally agreed that this term refers 
to ‘‘darnel,” a species of plant resembling wheat in 
the earlier stages of its growth. When its grains are 
eaten they produce a deleterious effect. : 

The End of the. World.— This phrase, occurring a 
number of times in the Gospels, is correctly explained 
by the margin of the Revised Version: ‘‘the con- 
summation of the age.” ‘This means ‘‘the close of 
the present dispensation,” marked by the Second 
Advent. There is no hint of destruction in the 
phrase, and the term rendered ‘‘ world” cannot mean 
earth, or the world of men (as in vy. 38), but suggests 
a period of time. The general judgment, by. the 
imagery of this parable, is placed at ‘‘ the consum- 
mation of the age.” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 24.—Set he before them; To the multitude 
‘‘on the beach” (v. 2).—Good seed: **Good” is em- 
phatic.—/nz wee Pd : See on verses 37, 38. 

Verse 25.— While men. slept: Secretly, at night; 
there is no suggestion of neglect.—7ares also: On 
‘*tares,” see above. ‘: Also” is implied in the Greek 
verb, according to the best authorities. . 

Verse 26.—Then appeared the tares also: The 
difference would not appear at first. 

Verse 27.—7he servants ; Greek,** bondservants,” 
not ‘the Lom pen (v. 30).—Householder : Some- 
times rendered ‘‘ master of the house,”—Didst thou 
not: Implying an affirmative answer. 

Verse 28.—An enemy: While 1‘r. Thomson has 
not met with any similar instance in Palestine, such 
malicious acts still occur in India, and Dean Alford 
mentions one in England, on his own property. 

Verse 29—T7he wheat with them: The roots would 
be intertwined, and, at this stage of growth, the 
attempt to separate the two would be dangerous. 

Verse 30.—Until the harvest; This is the main 
point of the pareble. The harvest occurs at ‘‘the 
end of the world” (v. 39).—Zime of the harvest: 
Literally, ‘‘season.”—Gather <s rst the tares: 
See on verses 41, 42. The parables of the mustard- 
seed and of the leaven follow (vs. 31-34). 

Verse 36.—Left the multitudes : More exact than 
‘*sent away.”—Fxplain; So the oldest authorities, 

Verse 37.—Js the Son of man; That is, Christ him- 
self. This phrase is used in the Gospels only by 
our Lord himself. It is not exactly equivalent to 
Messiah, but presents Jesus as a new head and 
representative of the human race. 

erse 38.—T7he field ts the world: In the New 
Testament the Greek term means the world of men, 
not the earth itself. Another term occurs in verses 
39, 40. See above. The word here used often has 
a bad sense, yet that is not implied in this instance. 

Verse 41.—Gather out of his kingdom: Out of the 
field in which wheat and tares have grown together. 
The figure of the parable necessarily places this first. 
—That cause stumbling: That is, occasion sin. 

Verse 42.—The furnace of fire: This verse is a 
figurative description of future punishment. The 
reality predicted transcends the material figure. 
This description, which occurs several] times in the 
Gospels, is always ascribed to our Lord himself. 

Verse 43.—/n the kingdom of their Father: The 
new and eternal phase of ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” 
the kingdom of glory succeeding the kingdom of 
grace, In the fourth and fifth centuries this parable 
was used by Augustine and others in opposing severe 
church discipline. ‘They identified the kingdem with 
the visible church. Their opponents, however, took 
‘*world” (v. 38) to mean the soil world in contrast 
with the church: Neither was right. The parable 
refers to the world of men in which good and evil 
develop side by side. It does not forbid discipline, 
but inculcates patience, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Alarm.— While men slept, his enemy 
came (v. 25). ‘* See that lot over there on the corner? 
Could have bought it a little while ago for one hun- 
dred dollars. Sold last week for five thousand. I 
was sound asleep.” That's what Clarence Tyler 
said to me. I told him he was ‘‘sound asleep” on a 
better proposition than any little corner lot real 
estate speculation. That God wanted to make him 
a whole city block of a man, but that Satan was bus 
while he’slept. ‘* Oh, Bill, you're acrank on religion,” 
was alil got from the sleeper. Yet ninety percent 
of our successful men are Christians, Christianity is 
the best burglar alarm ever invented, It always 
rings at the right time and you catch the Devil at 
his sowing. atchfulness is the price you pay for 
success, Lite is the sum total of the forces that re- 
sist the Devil. . Evil grows and needs no wane 
You don’t have to bother geotering docks and mul- 
leins from potato-bugs. ggplants you do. Tares 
are never sown in the clearin’, but in the mellow soil 
of the garden (2 Cor. 11 : 3). 


** 1930." — When the blade sprang up... then ap- 
peared the tares also (v. 26). Tares and wheat look 
alike at the an igre | Children. In the world’s 
activity we find out (Matt. 7:16). Can't tell by 
looks. The noblest looking cherry-tree in my yard 
bears the meanest cherries. Among a lot of young- 
sters you can’t tell wheat from tare. That *‘tough” 
boy may be the rich golden wheat, and that mealy- 
mouthed, ‘‘I'll-tell-mommer” fellow the weediest 
tare. That's why you must never despair of that 
‘*terrible” class. Fred Wilson thought he had a 
class. of .‘‘little devils,"” whereas the years. have 
proved he had a class of big saints. Preachers, Sun- 
day-school workers, and leading citizens. All of 
you who were once ‘‘ You little rascal, you,” hold up 
the hand. I thought so. I have fourteen like you 
in a class at Rock Run. I love the worst one the, 
most, Only to-day-we had a difference upon a little 
matter of chewing gum. ‘That fellow may be run- 
ning the Sunday-school in 1930. 


Still at It.— Whence then hath it tares (v. 27). If 
there is no Devil, Professor, who is it that is carrying 
on this devilish business? That one in the paper 
yesterday, for example. Bad people come from the 
outside. Sowed in. That tough gang down in the 
mill didn’t grow up inthe mill. I have heard the 
**old man” often say, ‘‘our old hands always stand. 
by us.” Most labor trouble is kicked up from the 
outside. Church ditto. It was old Squire Conten- 
tious from Rhubarbville who raised all’ the row in 
the First Church. Yes, Professor, down here in 
Coatesville we have Mr. Devil all right. If he has 
left New York and you don’t have him there any 
more, just take the Pennsylvania Railroad for Coates- 
ville and spend one Saturday night with us. I think, 
Professor, you will find your old friend on his same 
old job (1 Peter 5 : 8). 


Neighbors.— Vay ; lest... ye root up the wheat 
with them (v. 29). Never forget, whether wheat or 
tare, that we so grow side by side that what pertains 
now to one pertains to the other. Sin in the alley 
infects the avenue. The dirty cellar will come up 
the studding into the parlor. That's why you ought 
to think good, be good, and do good. Sin should be 
pinched wherever it sprouts, but not the sinner rooted 
up. Toughs, bums, thieves are not lovely, but they 
are somebody’s folks—-and, dear me, povinw’ df they are 

our po present, or future. IfI had ‘‘rooted up” 

b Miller that time with a baseball bat, I would 
have lost a good {Sunday-school teacher. Yea, if 
‘*root-ups ” were common, who would run the rescue 
missions?) And a good many other good things. 
Augustine, St. Francis. Thousands of the world’s 
best might once have been taken for tares. Are the 
good kept with the bad in order to save the bad? So 
many believers are so unfruitful they might easily be 
mistaken for tares. So God lets the growing go on; 
isn’t he good ? (Matt. 25 : 31-33.) 


Patience.— Le? both grow together until the har- 
vest (v. 30). Some folks don’t believe there is going 
to be any such harvest. A monumental exception is 
going to be made with man. That is to say, Mr. 

anis on asort of Raymond personally conducted 
tour through this life we live, and all he has to do is 
to eat, sleep, and enjoy himself, and then walk out, 
jump in, and ride away, without having to look into 
the Cashier’s little window and say, ‘* Number 263.” 
Jesus says have patience. ‘ Wait.” ‘James Stilman, 
the president of New York’s biggest bank, says, 
‘* Patience is a bigger asset than brains in money- 
making.” Another James said, ‘‘ Let patience have 
her perfect work,” etc. (Jas. 1:4). If you hate 
hypocrites so much you won't join church, wait until 
the harvest and see the fun, It will tickle you to see 
them get theirs. But look out, old fellow, they don’t 
take you for a tare—it won’t be so much fun to view 
the fun from the inside. The book says you are lost 
if not under the same blood we church ‘‘ hypocrites ” 
are (Eph. 1 : 7; Exod. 12 : 13). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The ItMustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
pissing the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Satan’s Best Lieutenant. — While men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares also 
among the wheat; and went away (Vv. 25). 
Luther says in one of his sermons: ‘* The 
Devil held a great anniversary, at which his 
emissaries were convened to report the re- 
sults of their several missions. ‘I let loose 
the wild beasts of the desert,’ said one, ‘on 
a caravan of Christians, and their bones are 
now bleaching on the sands,’ ‘What of 
that?’ said the Devil. ‘Their souls were 
all saved.’ ‘I drove the east wind,’ said 
another, ‘against a ship ae gets with 
Christians, and they were all drowned. 
‘What of that?’ said the Devil. ‘ Their 
souls were all saved.’ ‘For ten years I 
tried to get a single Christian asleep,’ said a 
third, ‘and I succeeded, and left him so,’ 
Then the Devil shouted,’’ continues Luther, 
‘‘and the night stars of hell sang for joy.’’ 
—Mrs, B. G. Dowen, Surrey, Eng. From 
Biblical Treasury. 


Cae Sound Coins.— Ze? both grow 
together until the harvest (v. 30). There is 
a machine in the Bank of England which 
receives sovereigns, as a mill receives grain, 
for the purpose of determining wholesale 
whether all are of full weight. As eg a 
through, the machinery by unerring laws 
throws all that are light to one side, and all 
that are of full weight to another. That 
process is a silent but solemn parable. 
Founded as it is upon the laws of nature, it 
affords the most vivid similitude of the cer- 
tainty which characterizes the judgment of 
the great day.—A/rs. B. G. Dowen, Surrey, 


England, From The Sunday School Chron-. 


ticle, 


A Thorn and a Thistle.—7%e fares are 
the sons of the evil one (v. 38). A little girl 
whose finger was inflamed and festering felt 
it to be hot and painful. She had no relief 
until the tiny thorn that hid itself in her flesh 
was removed, Some days later, having been 
naughty and angry, she came to her mother’s 
knee and tearfully whispered, ‘‘ Mother, I’m 
afraid I’ve got a thistle in my heart.’’ Evil 
passions in the bosom are like tares in the 
field, and just as troublesome.— W. 2. Clar’, 
Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. From 
The [English] Sunday School Times, 


Judgment, Hell, and the Blood.—4Azd 
shall cast them into the furnace of fire 
(v. 42). Some time ago I was holding a 
series of meeting in a town out West, and 
one night there came into the meeting a 
committee from a very distinguished church 
of our denomination, I did not know that 
they were in the house until after they had 
gone. That night I preached on the judg- 
ment. ‘They came back the next night. ... 
I did not know that they were there that 
night either, and I preached on hell. ‘The 
next night they came again, unknown to me, 
and I preached on the blood. Shortly after- 
wards this committee had a meeting. There 
were twenty-seven on the committee, and I 
got two votes; somebody else got twenty- 

ve, and when they wrote me about it, here 
is what they said: ‘* We enjoyed you, glad 
to have had you here in our midst,’’ and the 
like, ‘*but your theology has too much 
blood in it, and your sermon too much law. 
We are living to-day ‘under love and not 
law.’’ I began to make some investigations 
about that church, and I found that they had 
not received a soul on confession of faith in 
over three years, and I was not surprised. 
Men must be made to feel that there is some- 
thing the matter before they can be brought 
to see the necessity of a Saviour.—J/ary £. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn, From a sermon 
by L. G. Broughton, D.D., in The Record 
of Christian Work, 


A Recipe for Shining.—-7%en shadli the 
righteous shine forth as the sun (v. 43). A 
gentleman brought back from Germany a 
little phosphorescent match-safe, and one 
evening, in a company of friends, took it 
out to show them, He turned out all [the 
gas-jets, but the obstinate little match-safe 
would not shine, and the man concluded he 
had been swindled. The next day, while 
examining his purchase more closely, he 
read on one side, ‘*If you wish me to shine, 
keep me in the sunlight.’’ He followed the 











directions, put it out where the sun’s rays 
could be absorbed, and then in a dark room 
found it had a brilliant glow. Does any one 
know a better remedy for the Christian 
whose light has gone out than that which 
ins suggests—‘* Keep yourselves in the 
ove of God’’ ?—W. Hetherington, Plum- 
stead, England. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. aw 


The C le the Brought.—-74en 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
(v. 43). I have read of an old sculptor who 
had among other pieces of work in his work- 
shop the model of a beautiful cathedral. It 
was covered with the dust of years, and no- 
body admired it, although it was an exact 
model, inside and out, of a fine cathedral. 
One day the old attendant placed a light in- 
side the model, and its gleam shone through 
the beautiful stained glass windows. Then 
all stopped to admire its beauty. The change 
that was wrought by the light within was 
marvelous. Many of the righteous are 
hidden in obscurity to-day, None so poor 
as to do them reverence, But when the 
Lord comes the light within will blaze out, 
and they shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. Then the beauty 
of the Lord will be seen upon them, and the 
glory of the Jord will be revealed through 
them.—W, Hetherington, Plumstead, Eng. 
From Talking Sunbeams, by The Rev. J. 
Learmond, The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Forty-eight places will visited during the 
year. ‘Ihe forty-eight stereographs (or lesson 
pictures) of the places cost $8; if ordered at one 
time a-cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be 
given free. Those already owning the stereo- 
graphs used with the Uniform lessons in 1911 
need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as certain 
places visited last year are to be revisited in 
1912. Those already owning the stereographs 
for both 1910 and 1911 need order only twenty- 
nine for 1912. ‘Twelve places are visited during 
this third quarter of 1912 ; the twelve cost $2. 
(Owners of the 1910 material need order. only 
ten for this quarter. Owners of both 1910 and 
191r material need order only six for this quar- 
ter.) ‘The four for July cost 67 cents. Lees 
than four in one order cost 20 cents each. ‘The: 
stereoscope, through which the pictures (stereo- 

raphs) are seen in vivid lifelikeness, is 85 cents. 
Postage or express is prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEAT anv Tares To-Day.—To un- 
derstand better the illustration our 
Master used, let us visit a field like 

the one in his story. Find on our Judea 
map the number 29, near Bethel. If you 
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stand at that spot, looking south over the 
space between those two long lines, you find 
at your feet a field where young grain is 
growing. Women and boys are pulling up 
some of the worst weeds; a man in a long 
robe and a cotton turban is giving orders. 
At the farther end of the field a lane leads 
to the little stone houses of Bethel. Beyond 
them you can look off still farther south ; 
hills and valleys grow gradually paler and 
fainter till you can barely tell the farthest 
hills from the sky. Jerusalem is about ten 
miles away, beyond a hill (Olivet) which 
you see at the left. 

The people who heard Jesus’ parable had 
either worked in fields of this sort or at least 
seen the work done. All the rest of their 
lives, when they were tempted to get dis- 
couraged and out of patience with the diffi- 
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culties of making the kingdom of heaven 
real, the sight of a grain-Geld must have re- 
minded them that God knows best how to 
plan things, and that he will straighten out 
all the perplexities in his own time. 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Separating 
tares from wheat in the stony fields of 
Bethel.) 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


OWED ‘¢ares also among the wheat (v. 
25). The enemy would have the en- 
joyment of his secret for some time, as 

wheat is generally sown in November and 
December and does not make much prog- 
ress above ground until the warm sunshine 
of spring comes, At first the green leaves 
of the wheat and of the tares resemble each 
other, but when the small black seeds like 
those of buckwheat begin to form they tell a 
tale. Tares compete with the wheat in get- 
ting nourishment from the soil, The seed in 
the grain of the threshing-floor means extra 
labor in sifting, and its seeds ground with 
the wheat give a bitter taste to the bread and 
cause headache and dizziness. 

Wilt thou then that we go and gather them 
up? (v.:28.) The allusion was to a familiar 
custom, At the present time men, women, 
and children may be seen in a field of ripen- 
ing grain engaged in pulling up the tares by 
the roots. 

He that hath ears, let him hear (v. 43). 
To the Western mind this sounds like a call 
to concentration, a note of warning that the 
message requires good listening. In that 
case it would have been given at the begin- 
ning. It is rather an appeal to reverence. 
Ears are from God, and what is from him 
should be used according to his purpose. 
His word has been put into audible form, 
and perhaps for this reason. you have re- 


ceived the power of hearing. To reject it 


is to resist him, and he knows,, A proverb 
says, ‘* That which is meant for qnother will 
not come to you,”’ 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


OTANICAL SpEcIMENS.—Press care- 
fully during the week the plants needed 
for the following exercise, and mount 

them on uniform sheets of white paper as 
botanical specimens are mounted, that is, by 
pasting neatly over the stems and the tips of 
the leaves, here and there, tiny strips of 
white paper. Fold together sheets of manilla 
paper, and slip each sheet bearing a speci- 
men into one of these doubled sheets of 
manilla paper, which will serve as a cover. 

Part of the specimens will be good plants, 
and part will be bad plants, weeds, —‘‘ tares.’’ 
Each will represent in your mind a good or 
a bad characteristic about which you wish to 
set your pupils to thinking. Select, as far 
as possible, plants that will be appropriate 
symbols of the characteristics. 

Write on each cover a description of the 
plant contained in it. Read this description 
to the class, and tell them they are to listen 
carefully and then name the plant, You 
will need to name the first plant, and thus 
show them what you mean, 

For example, the specimen may be a this- 
tle. You will read this description: ‘* This 
plant causes great irritation when it grows in 
a life. It inflames the mind, sharpens the 
tongue, embitters the speech. It causes 
heartburns and regrets. It has ruined many 
lives. Its seed is pride. It grows in the 
soil of selfishness. It must be handled very 
carefully, and even then one is likely to get 
pricked.’? The pupils will give different 
names to it: ‘*the Temper Plant,’’ ‘the 
Anger Plant,’’ *‘ the Quarrel Plant,’’ and so 
on. Decide by vote which is the best name, 
and print it neatly below the mounted speci- 
men. 

After this. example the class will be ready 
to name ‘the other weeds and good plants as 
you réad the descriptions. They may be as 
follows : ‘* Modesty ’’ (a violet); ‘* Purity ’’ 
(a lily); ‘*Usefulness’? (apple leaves); 
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§* Strength ’’ (oak leaves); ‘*Cheeriness ”’ 
(daisy); ‘‘Greed’’ (purslane); ‘ Selfish- 
ness ’’ (burdock); ‘* Dishonesty ’’(plantain), 
These will probably be enough, but others 
may be added if you want to introduce spe- 
cial virtues for the sake of certain pupils. 

As each plant is named, put it in the 
**good plant ’’ pile or the ** bad plant ’’ pile, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
thou who art the Lord of the harvest that our 
lives are to yield unto thee, we pray thee that the 
harvest may not be hindered by the up-springing 
weeds of sin. May the field of our lives be 
sterile and stony to the sowing of evil, and ever 
receptive and fertile to the sowing of that seed 
of truth which bears richly unto the saving of 
many. Oh, grant that we may So live, and so 
lead others to live, that no promised separation 
of the wheat from the tares may mean to us, or 
to those for whom we have responsibility, any 
separation from thee! In thy dear name we 


pray. Amen. 
After the Lesson.—Tell me, please, the 
color of the sunlight. Well, you don’t agree. 


I can think of it as white or yellow, or golden, 
and so can you. Now let me take this bit 
of glass, called a prism, and hold it where 
the light will shine through it upon this white 
paper. Henry, will you come up here and 
tell me what colors you see? Red, and 
orange ; yes, and you could see several oth- 
ers by looking most carefully. For this prism 
separates the light into colors of which it is 
made up. Can some one tell me what some 
of them are ? 

Once more. Here is a strainer, or sieve. 
I throw a handful of gravel, into it, and at 
once, as you will see, the fine particles go 
through the small holes, while the larger 
particles remain in the sieve, Again a 
method of separation, you see. 

Now go with me in memory to the school 
commencement exercises. Boys and girls 
are reciting in a contest. The judges are in 
the audience. By and by. when the speak- 
ing is over, out go the judges; and when 
they come in again somebody gets first, prize, 
somebody second, prize, and others hanar- 
able mention, and others no mention at all. 
Once more separation, selection. 

And this sort of thing goes..on in, thou- 
sands of waysin the world. It isn’t strange, 
then, that when it comes to a. question of 
good and evil there should be some time .a 
very clear and sharp separation, Evil-doers 
may seem to be getting on pretty comfort- 
ably now, The wrong that we do may seem 
to amount to little. But selection is going 
on. We are working toward God, or away 
from him, And a day is coming when a 
sharp line will be drawn. We may want 
then to hurry over from one side to the other 
to undo the wrong we have done. But why 
wait? gistes 





GOOD EVIL 


ON WHICH SIDE? 











I am taking and making my place to-day 
on one side or the other of that line. Things 
may seem to go smoothly on the wrong side 
for a while, but there is an end to that. 
Why not de on Christ’s side now? And 


always. Then there can be no separation 
from him. God grant that this may be so — 
with every one of us! 

PHILADELPHIA. 


% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Christian, seek not yet repose."’ 

“* Come, ye thankful people, come."’ 

** Go, labor on, spend and be spent."’ 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ 

** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

** Sowing in the morning." 

“* Sowing the seed by the dawnlight fair."’ 
** Sow in the morn thy seed."’ 

** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 1 : 1-6 (2 : 1-3). 
Psalm 50 : 1-6 (104 : I-3). 
Psalm 26 : 1-7 (54 : 3-7). 
Psalm 37 : 1-7 (76 : 1-3, 7). 
Psalm 10 : 12-15 (16 : 1-4). 
































LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43) 








| Department Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEacHiInG—The good and bad 
which grow together must some time 
be separated. 

Memory Verse,—‘* Gather the wheat into 
my barn,’’ or substitute verse 38a: ‘‘ The 
field is the world.’’ 

In every-day life there are many illustra- 
tions of the separation of the good from the 
bad. Choose something familiar to your 
children, 

In many homes fruit. is ™ up for winter 
use. The children can tell about sorting it 
over to remove the hard, green, or spoiled 
berries which are useless. 

They know how hard some people work 
to have a lawn of nice grass, The dande- 
lions, plantain, wild grass, or weeds, must 
be pulled up and destroyed. 

Children who have measles or other con- 
tagious diseases must be kept in a separate 
room, or the house quarantined, for the pro- 
tection of those who are well. 

Not many weeks have passed since school 
closed for the summer. Questions like the 
following might be asked: How many of 
you went to school last year? How many 
of you were promoted? Was every scholar 
in your class promoted? Why not? There 
were good scholars who tried to learn; 
others were careless or lazy. The time 
came when they must be separated. Per- 
haps there was an examination day, etc. 

Review and Lesson Story.—One day Jesus 
told a story to teach the people that some 
time the good. and bad must be separated. 
The people had gathered by the lakeside to 
hear Jesus. He had told several stories 
about seeds. (Recall and review these.) 

‘This was the new story, about wheat and 
tares! A farmer planted good wheat-seed 





in his field, As these seeds grew, there | 


grew among them some weeds called tares. 
‘At first rio one: Gould tell the difference, ‘but 
éné‘ day ‘the ‘servants canie to their mastér 
and’ said, ‘Sir, didn’t you sow [or plant] 
good seed in your field?”’ He said, ‘* Yes.’’ 
‘Then they told him about finding the tares. 
He said, ‘‘ An enemy hath done this.’’ The 
servants said, ‘‘ Shall we try to pull out the 
tares?’’ Read or repeat his answer, verses 
29 and 30. 

‘This is the way they grew together: The 
seeds of both sprouted and pushed. their tiny 
green blades through the ground. ‘The roots 
of each pushed downward, turning and twist- 
ing, until the roots of wheat and tares were 
almost tied together. If one was pulled up, 
the other would come too, ‘They looked 
much alike as they grew taller and taller, 
but after a while there was a difference. As 
they ripened, the heavy heads of wheat bent 
over because full of good grain. The tares 
stood up straight and did not bend. Before 
the harvest, as the roots were drying out, the 
reapers could pull out the tares and make 
piles or bundles of them. What were they 
good for? To make bonfires, just as you 
might burn up weeds or rubbish, Then the 
good wheat was gathered into bundles and 
carried to the barn until time to thresh it 
out and grind it into flour. Review. 


‘* Back of the loaf the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour the mill ; 
Back of the mill the wheat and the shower, 
‘The sun and the Father's will”’ 


If you could travel through the country 
now, you would see the farmers busy thresh- 
ing their wheat. Some of the fields had no 
weeds, so .the wheat is better, just as a gar- 
den kept clear from weeds gives the good 
seeds a better chance to grow. Instead of 
tares, some fields have thistles or burrs. 

After Jesus had finished the stories by the 
lake he left the crowd and went into the 
house where he stayed. His disciples went 
with him. They had: heard alf the stories, 
and wondered why Jesus told’ some of them. 
They said to Jesus, ‘‘ Explain unto us the 
parable of the tares of the field.” Jesus 
said, ‘* The field is the world.”” Just as 
wheat and tares grow together in the field, 
so good and bad people live near together in 
the same cities and towns. God-dves not 
separate them right away. He wants the 
good people to help the others to be better, 
but he does not want the bad people to spoil 
the good ones. God ‘has promised to help 


the good people to keep good, while they 
try to teach the bad to love God and 
do right. Mention some brave missionary 


w e John G. Paton, asked to go and 
live among wicked people on purpose to 
help them to know God and live better. 
God kept John Paton good. He lived to be 
an old man, and his teachings helped many 
others to choose the good. 

But some time the good and the bad must 
be separated. Jesus said, ‘‘ The harvest is 
the end of the world, and the reapers are 
angels. Then shall the righteous for good 
people] shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father.’’ Those who love 
Jesus and choose to do right in this life will 
be the ones to live with him in the heavenly 
Father’s home. Each one of us can be 
helpers to make this world better. 


‘The fields are all white and the reapers are 


lew ; 

We children are willing, but what can we do 
To work for our Lord in his harvest ?"’ 
(Hymns for the King’s Children, 15 cents. Fuller 

Music Company, Concord, N. H.) 
Hand -Work.— Let the children decide 
what to draw to illustrate to-day’s story, or 

write, ‘* The field is the world.’’ 


Curcaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ROM Madeira Islands I brought some 
choice seeds, a number of which were 
carefully planted in a flower-pot. By 

and by we were delighted to see a tiny green 
shoot appear. After watching it for several 
days, we found to our disgust that the tiny 
plant was merely a very common flower, the 
seed of which had been gathered with the 
soil. Imagine how much greater our dis- 
appointment would have been had we not 
recognized the mere weed in the beginning. 
So we pulled up that sprout. which we did 
not desire, in order that the other might 
grow more successfully. 

I often imagine that those disciples, in 
their concern for the growth of the kingdom 
on earth; thought they discovered among 
Christ’s followers some who ought not to be 
there. Perhaps they came to Jesus and 
suggested that they make some division in 
order that the kingdom might grow faster. 
Since growth was development, why not 
separate those whose lack of faith prevented 
more rapid development? Jesus answered 
what? Then he told them this interesting 
parable. We wrote in our books : 

1. The Tares in a Wheat-field.—We dis- 
cussed the nature and growth of tares; the 
effect on the grain and on any who might 
eat them, not knowing their nature; the 
enemy’s advantage in selecting tares to 
plant. We noted who tares were in the 
world and that stumbling-blocks were in- 
cluded. Then the girls wrote answers to 
these two questions: (1) Who are ‘‘tares’’ 
in the world? (2) What are the dangers 
from ‘‘tares’’ in the world ? 

2. Zhe Owner’s Apparent Neglect.—We 
discussed what seemed the proper thing to 
do, and noted: (1) That disciples are never 
to attempt to sort tares and wheat. (2) That 
delay in punishment of tares is from love for 
the good grain. (3) That the Kingdom of 
Ileaven on earth is under the King’s eye. 
No disciple need fear it is neglected. 

3. The End of the Harvest.—We dis- 
cussed the reapers, the binding of wheat and 
tares, and their ultimate end, and: noted : 
(1) Both: attained full growth. Both good 
and evil people attain full growth. ‘This is 
not the end, however. (2) Both wheat and 
tares are harvested. Death comes alike to 
good and evil, but still the end is not yet. 
(3)- The future of each depended on its own 
nature, The ‘‘tare nature’’ in us can be 
transformed in Christ to precious wheat, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matthew 13 : 44-46. Notice how 
the men in these stories obtained their 
treasure. In what two similar ways can the 
kingdom come to any one ? . 

Read Matthew 13 : 44-46. What was the 
effect of the treasure in each case? How 
does the acceptance of Christ affect a girl ? 

Read John 15 : 11 and Hebrews 12: 2. 
What is the value of the kingdom to an 
individual ? 

Read Matthew 13 : 44-46. Notice the 
cost-in each case. If a man invests in in- 





ferior pearls, it is proof that he has not found 
the pearl of great price, 
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Read Matthew 13 : 47-52. For what 

reason might a householder bring forth his 

treasures? What does the net represent? 
PHILADELPHIA, 


. 4 ‘ 
My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


OYS, bow do you choose the riglit fel- 
lows for a baseball nine? Yes, you 
try them out, one by one; study their 

game ; size them up for the position each 
one can play best. , 

Do they always know that they are being 
sized up and tried out? No; but often they 
do, and then they play their level best every 
minute. Out there on the field there may 
be twenty fellows, all practising. The nine 
isn’t made up. It will be selected from the 
twenty. And those that play real ball the 
best will get on the nine, The others will 
not be chosen for it. 

Did you ever see a lot of boys lined up in 
front of a store, waiting their turn, looking 
now and then at the ‘‘ Boy Wanted”’ sign 
in the window? And that store wants one 
boy. Who will be chosen? Yes, the one 
that the store-manager thinks can do the 
work best. But how can he tell? Well, 
he cannot know accurately, but he sizes up 
each boy as he talks with him. Some may 
be halfasleep. They're not wanted. Others 
may be just walking cigaret burners. Out 
they go! Others may be so anxious about 
the hours and the pay that they haven’t time 
to ask much about the work. And they are 
excused, But here is one fellow who means 
business. Heis clean. He is awake. He 
wants to start to-day—right now. He looks 
like a cheerful youngster, and willing—so 
he gets the job. Now he didn’t just happen 
to be like that. It has cost that boy some- 
thing to live a clean life and to get ready for 
his work. Was it worth the price, to be 
chosen in the trying-out for the nine; in the 
trying-out for the store position ? 

The fellows around the school may look a 
good deal alike at a distance. So do some 
kinds of weeds and some kinds of flowers, 
or grain, look alike. But there is sure to 
come a time, perhaps very soon, perhaps 


“many years hence, when what each one 


really is will come out plainly. . All may 
grow up together in the same town. One 
may turn out to bea troublesome weed ; 
another, good grain. For one has chosen 
(and here you and I are very different from 
plants) to be of those that the thirty-eighth 
verse calls the children of the wicked one ; 
and one has chosen to be of the children of 
God’s kingdom. 

Boys, the trying-out is absolutely certain. 
What we live fer now, and how we live, 
prepares us for what we live for, and how 
we shall live always. Clean, wholesome 
things are not to the present liking of the 
boy who is just now thinking longingly of 
evil, He would be uncomfortable and out 
of place in heavenly surroundings, in his 
present frame of mind. Why not begin now 
to get ready for the harvest-time ? Begin in 
the smallest things, and in the greatest. 
But begin now, in whole-hearted allegiance 
to Jesus Christ. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Read Matthew 6 : 28-34, and come 
prepared to give a general statement of what 
the passage contains. 

2. If we should follow the Golden Text 
in practise (Matt. 6 : 33), how would it 
work ? 

3- What three illustrations of the king- 
dom of heaven are given in this lesson? 

4. Learn the Golden Text ‘Matt. 6 : 33). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Wheat and the Tares 
(Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43) 


HE idea with which the parable concerns 
itself is one as old as Judaism. Why 

God does not make a perfect world is the 
question of many.a perplexed soul, who, like 
Job, is conscious of no evil intent, and yet real- 
izes in some bitter experiences the pervasive 
presence and persuasive power of evil. Why 
should those who stand up for the progress 
of the Kingdom and the achievement of al! 
things that are good and worthy be obliged 
to fight continually for self-preservation no 
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less than for the maintenance of the stand- 
ards they believe in? This a practical ques- 
tion for every age, always dcodian discussion 
and determination. 

The disciples must often have raised this 
— in their minds. It seems natural to 

esire a perfect institution or instrument or 
exhibit, dnd to be impatient if we find one 
that is of a mixed character. It does not 
follow that there is no recognizable and per- 
manent difference between that which is 
and that which is evil, It rather 
means that in human experience we must 
not be surprised at the intrusion of evil along 
with the good, 

Be sure that the wheat gets well rooted, 
One of the mistakes we are liable to make is 
that in our zeal to get rid of evil we fail to 
bring every helpful influence to bear on the 
growth of that which is better. The posi- 
tive attitude goes farther than the negative, 

Maintain a discriminating attitude. The 
fact that the tares are spared for the time 
does not condone their presence or alter 
their character, We can prevent the tares 
from having undue advantage. 

Wait patiently until God takes hold of the 
situation. He is in full ‘control and will 
carry out his will, The evil in the world is 
going to give place to the good and tts fruit- 
age, which will be made evident. 

This parable is timeless. It fits into the 
needs of believers in every age, It helps 
them to work steadily on, undeterred by op- 
position or difficulty or disillusionment. 
With God behind his own people the future 
of the Kingdom is never questionable. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. es 








July 2@ to 28 


ODERN conditions in many homes 

« have made the morning meal a rather 

broken-up affair, The father fre- 

quently must leave early for the city, or take 

his suburban train or trolley, the mother and 
children eating later. we 

This and many other reasons seem to in- 
terfere with the time-honored custom of 
family worship. It is not necessary to think 
up excuses for its irregularity or disuse— 
they suggest themselves too easily. 

But the loss of such simple homelike re- 
ligious habit is far-reaching. The noon-hour 
is impractical, for it is a broken meal in far 
more homes. Fathers lunch down town for 
time’s sake, Children get out of school at 
different hours. 

The evening meal is more convenient for 
many, and may be made even more impres- 
sive by references of gratitude for the bless- 
ings of the day. There is something devo- 
tional in a sunset, and the time suggests 
peace and prayer, The time element after 
all is not important, but decision and regu- 
larity are, and faithfulness will mean perma- 
nent blessing. 


Mon.—Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43, 
The Wheat and the Tares. 

When the Master explained this parable 
he did not make the wheat and teres condi- 
tions nor surroundings, but people: ‘‘ The 
children of God, and of the Wicked One.” 
We must live and grow among the evil and 
the good. Whenever good seed is sown, 
the enemy will seek his chance to plant at 
night. 

We are grateful, Almighty Father, that 
no enemy can destroy thy seed at will, Even 
if he sow the tares with subtle art amid the 
wheat, we thank thee that thou wilt nourish 
the wheat, and separate and value when 
harvest comes. May we patizntly abide thy 
time, for thy sake. Amen, 


Tues.—Gel. 3: 1-14. Children of the Kingdom. 

The children of Christ’s kingdom are born 
into the kingdom by faith, and without faith 
they cannot be nourished and strengthened. 
If we are to gain victory over our own sins 
we must believe in the power of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, to save us. Belief is the family 
name of the faithful. 


Our Father, may we never be bewitched 
by those who would make our salvation de- 
pendent on our own works. May we know 
that thy everlasting kingdom is entered and 
retained by believing. May we never try, 
without trusting, nor trust without trying. 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 
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Wed.—John 8 : 31-44. 
of the Wicked One. 

The children of the evil one show their 
heritage by their deeds. ‘Ihe truth has no 
charm for those who live by deception, and 
no deception is so bad as self-deception. 
Bound by sin, the sinner thinks he is free, 
but he is bound bya lie! Children of the 
evil one are lost in falsehood. 


Lead us not into temptation, O Lord, and, 
deliver us from the evil one. May he no 
longer have dominion over thy children, but 
may we stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free. Save the chil- 
dren of the wicked one ere it be too late by 
showing them his treachery and hatred, In 
thy name, Amen, 


Thurs.—Gal, 4: 1-10, Children or Servants. 

We are servants of God to serve him, but 
we are servants who choose to serve because 
we are sons, Not compelled by the law, 
but impelled by love and devotion, A 
Father’s request and pleasure prompt us to 
loving service, rather than a Master’s com- 
mand enforcing absolute obedience. 


May we serve thee, O God, with the will- 
ing delight of sdns who have at heart thy 
work and follow thee joyfully. May we 
share thy purposes and plans as we devote 
ourselves to thy service and show the value 
of devoted loyal children. Amen, 


Fri.—John 15: 1-10, How to Bear Good Fruit. 

It is om to be a living vine and still 
be fruitless, But a vine lives to bear fruit. 
If it is fruitless it forfeits its real right to live. 
If we are to be fruitful Christians the Master 
must cleanse us and we must abide in him. 
But we cannot abide unless we obey. Hence 
obedience means union, growth, and fruit. 

In seeking, our loving Father, to multiply 
thy work, may we learn that no fruit can 
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grow where the life is 
May we abide in thee by keeping thy word 
in our hearts. May it be our wish to know 
thy will that we may do thy will, and may 
obedience become our natural inclination 
because thy life is within us, In thy name, 
Amen, 


arated from thee. 


Sat.— Matt. 25: 41-46. Cursing. 

None of us has any right to curse another, 
no matter how it seems to be warranted. A 
time will come when Christ himself will 
judgment on all, Is it not remarkable that 
those whom Christ curses are those who 
overlook their opportunities? They heard 
the sentence, ‘* Depart from me,’’ use 
they ‘‘did it not unto one of the least of 
these.”’ 


Keep our hearts and lips, O Lord, from 
the judgment of others to-day. May we 
watch for the little opportunities to do good 
to others, ever mindful that those who can- 
not repay us are those whom thou dost love, 
and in doing for them we do for thee. For 
thy sake, Amen, 


Sun.—Matt. 25: 31-40. Blessing. 

What a sentence to hear when life’s tasks 
are done, ‘* Come ye blessed of my Father.”’ 
All unconsciously these blessed ones had 
worked for others. ‘They never saw the 
Master. They would have done anythin 
for him, but in doing for his little ones | 
strangers they Aad done for him. 


Our loving and blessed Master, we thank 
thee for this great lesson of loving service. 
May we take it to heart, and learn its price- 
less meaning. In the common tasks of 
everyday may we carry it out, finding in each 
needy and helpless one a friend of thine, 
and one whose identity thou dost share. For 
thy dear sake, Amen. 








[ Ask Marion Lawrance 





ONTARIO.— How can the attendance of our 
Sunday-school scholars be secured at the 
public services of the church? In our city 
church services are held morning and evening, 
and Sunday-school sessions on Sunday after- 
noons, and although the membership roll of 
the Sunday-school may be from 1,000 to 1,500, 
there are very few indeed of the boys or girls to 
be found attending the public services of the 
church.—F. H. 

WOULD not undertake to secure the 

attendance of scholars under ten years 

of age at the morning service, nor of 
scholars under sixteen years of age at the 
evening service, except as they are brought 
by their parents. Scholars who are allowed 
to go where they like will naturally go regu- 
larly where they are interested or helped, 
though they may begin to go to such places 
before they are interested, in order to be with 
their associates, It is a long, slow process 
to secure the attendance of scholars at the 
church service, and it will be found more 
difficult when the school meets in the after- 
noon, as it does with you, than it would if it 
immediately preceded or followed the morn- 
ing service. However, I am sure you can 
accomplish something well worth while. 

Always announce the church services in 
the Sunday-school and urge attendance. 
Speak frequently in these announcements 
a some special items of interest in recent 
services, 

Make attendance upon at least one preach- 
ing service a week obligatory on the part of 
the scholars if they are to earn the honors of 
the school. These honors ought to be held 
high in the estimation of all, and be some- 
thing worth striving for, though not neces- 
sarily of intrinsic value. This requires the 
keeping of a record of church attendance in 
the Sunday-school class-book, and this of 
itself is continually advertising the church 
service. 

See that the church services are made 
helpful to the scholars. This may be done 
in a variety of ways,—the short sermon pre- 
ceding the regular sermon by the pastor, the 
Singing of a Sunday-school hymn by the 
scholars: who are present, the telling of a 
Story or dropping here and there throughout 
the sermon something that will be especially 
pleasing and helpful to the young people, 
calling their especial attention to it. 

The teachers can do much in this line. 
Sometimes it works well for a teacher to have 
a class-pew, and endeavor to secure the 


presence of his entire class, and of course 
to sit with them. The pastor should, of 
course, be in the Sunday-school session, and 
should frequently speak of the Sunday-school 
from the pulpit, so that all young people 
who come may know that he is deeply inter- 
ested in the school and in them. 

Sometimes an informal organization is 
effected, without officers or meetings, which 
is known as The Church-goers’ League in 
the Sunday-school. All that is necessary to 
do is to advertise the League and keep a 
record of those who attend the church ser- 
vices. ‘The best inducement, however, is to 
make the church services so attractive and 
helpful that the young people will want to 
attend, 





Aycan oo eee Where no secure 
one or two books o stories Sunday- 
school class work ¢ Also a book of witty 
stories which have a helpful point to them. 

2. Where can I secure helpful and suggestive 

a county conven program, such 
as would be up to date? 

3. Please name a suggestive book contain- 
ing suitable for general talks at dis- 
trict or county conventions.—J. F. R. 

HE teachers’ magazines, and indeed 
ractically all publications designed 
or teachers on the current Sunday- 

school lessons, have an abundance of good, 
up-to-date stories, incidents, and illustrations 
which you can use. The Sunday School 
Times is especially rich in this very particu- 
lar, I do not think I would seek very far 
for a book of ** witty stories.’? A good story 
that carries the point you wish to make, and 
told in a proper manner, will produce the 
results you desire. 

2. I know of no such list that is obtain- 
able anywhere. If one were printed, it 
would soon be out of date. A county Sun- 
day-school convention should discuss living, 
up-to-date, right-at-hand problems, and a 
program which undertakes to give practical 
help along these lines will be a profitable pro- 
gram, and will produce an interesting con- 
vention. Of course there are certain gen- 
eral themes for discussion which should 
never be neglected, because they are at the 
very heart of our Sunday-school work. On 
the other hand, the things that are upper- 
most in the minds of the workers, or that 
are causing the most solicitude concerning 
Sunday-school administration, are not always 
the things which should be discussed at a 








convention. Practical suggestions that you 
may find valuable are included in a general 
hand-book on the subject, called ‘* Conven- 


tions and How to Care for Them,’’ by 
Eugence C. Foster, which may be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times Company for 
25 cents. 
3. I do not know of any such book in 
rint. If you will procure the report of the 
irteenth International Sunday-school Con- 
vention, held in San Francisco last year, and 
read it through, you will find material enough 
to last you until another similar book is 
issued. (International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, $1.) 
course you would not repeat the ad- 
dresses given in this or any other book, but 
you will get ideas enough from them to keep 
you busy for many a day to come, 





VERMONT.—I do not know what to do about 
my Sunday-school class, and thought perhaps 
you would be able to advise me. y class 
consists of three boys about fifteen years of 
age. I have had aclass of which these three 
boys have been a part for seven or eight years. 
For a few weeks I have noticed that the boys 
are not as interested as they should be. 
‘They study the lessons a little, but do not have 
sufficient interest to study very thoroughly. I 
do not know what todo. We need some plan 
by which the boys can be interested to do more 
themselves, both in class and during the week. 
‘There are hardly enough, it seems ‘to me, to 
have an organized class. There are two or 
three other boys who ought to be in the class, 
but it seems absolutely impossible to get them 
to come, and I am afraid unless I can fo some- 
thing to increase the interest that the three 
boys will drift away, too. They are develop- 
ing fast, and need some new plan to hold them; 
they are all bright boys of good habits, and I 
think they like me fairly well. I am very much 
interested in them. Can you suggest any out- 
line of study which does or does not follow the 
International Lessons? —any book of plans 
which would meet the need? I want some- 
thing to direct me so that I may know how to 
guidé the boys in their study, and it must be 
something in which they will be interested or 
else they will not do any studying. Something 
that would provoke discussion on the boys’ 
part would help, I think. ‘lhisis a small town, 
7 do not have access to a library.— 


SUGGEST that you call those three boys 
together at your house some’ evening, 
and after a little time of sociability and 

perhaps light refreshments open up your 
heart to them, just as if they were older 
than they are. Tell them all that is in your 
mind, especially in regard to the growth of 
the class by securing the other boys you 
refer to, Endeavor to find out the real 
reason for any lack of interest, and get their 
suggestions as to what can be done to make 
your class larger and more interesting. I 
should think it would be well also for you to 
open the way for them to suggest another 
teacher. They will probably not do so, but 
it will give you the opportunity, if they say 
they desire you to continue, to get a still 
stronger hold upon them. 

Even though you have but three members, 
the number is not too small to effect an or- 
ganization, Boys like to join something. 
They like to do things, too, and if yeu will 
lay out something for them to do, that would 
be a help. Suppose you get those boys in- 
terested in supplying the waste Sunday- 
school material of your school to some Sun- 
day-school on a mission field. They could 
gather the left-over papers and used Sunday- 
school papers, picture-rolls, and cards from 
your Sunday-school, and perhaps others in 
the town, if there are others, and supply 
them to a mission school on the frontier or 
in some foreign land. If you will write to 
the Rev. Samuel D. Price, 805 Hartford 
Building, Chicago,—he has charge of the 
Waste Material Department of the World’s 
Sunday School Association,—and if you will 
tell him your denomination, he will put you in 
touch with a Sunday-school that will be glad 
to get this material. 

Classes, as a rule, do not dwindle for the 
lack of something to hear, but for the lack of 
something to do. If you will keep these 
boys busy, you may keep them interested, 
and then they will be likely to go after the 
other boys and bring them in. 

In all your planning, do not forget that 
you are engaged in a spiritual task requiring 
supernatural. power, and capable of super- 
natural results. Your wishes for these boys 
canhot go beyond what Christ wants for 
them; as you pray, meeting the conditions 
of prayer, Christ will tell you what to expect ; 
then in faith expect it. Aim for the highest 
for those boys; show them the heroism of a 
boy who takes Christ as his life, and burns 
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all bridges behind him. Get personally in 
touch with each boy and win him to be a 
personal worker for other boys. Let them 
o after the other fellow because their great 
aptain wants the other fellow enlisted, and 
they are working for Him, Christian boys 
are never scared away from Jesus Christ 
when he is presented as he is. 





MARYLAND.—Will you kindly suggest some 
for in a teachers’ ? 


anty in 

e have studied ‘‘ Principles and Methods of 
Teaching,”’ ‘‘ ‘lhe Teacher,"* and ‘’The Child," 
and are somewhat at a loss to know what to 
take up next. Any suggestions will be highly 
appreciated.—A. J. N. 

OU are doing well to take up specific 
subjects for discussion and study at the 
teachers’-meeting, in addition to such 

consideration as you give to the lessons, The 
subjects you name are all good, and I have 
no doubt that you have found their study 
very profitable.- May I suggest that for a 
while at least you turn away from the study 
of books, and study your own Sunday-school ? 
The four subjects usually considered in any 
first standard teacher-training course are the 
Bible, the teacher, the child, and the school. 

You study the Bible in your lessons, 
though not in exactly the same way as is re- 
quired by a regular teacher-training course. 
You have already given some consideration 
to the teacher and the child. Now take up 
the school. There are many text-books you 
can use in this connection if you desire to 
use a book. Or you may take the school 
section of an ordinary teacher - training 
course. However, this is not necessary in 
order to accomplish what I have in mind. 
Suppose you consider the following topics, 
taking up one topic at each meeting. Let 
the subject be opened by the particular offi- 
cer or member of. your school most familiar 
with that particular feature : 

1. Our Sunday-school Enrolment.—The 
study of your enrolment may reveal the fact 
that some names are added and others are 
dropped without any system; that -it would 
be impossible for you to: say with assured 
accuracy just what your enrolment is.- The 
study. necessary to remedy this and other 
defects will, greatly help. in your Sunday- 
school administration... In the same way-you 
might devote other evenings to rr 

2. Consideration of Our Finances. 

Our Teachers’-meeting. , 
Our Grading. caf 
The Library. 

. The Music. 

. Looking up Absentees. 

Our Benevolent Offerings. 

. Our Cradle Roll Department. 

10. Our Home Department. (‘This might 
be followed by a study of each of the other 
departments in order.) 

11. How Shall We Celebrate Christmas, 
Rally Day, Children’s Day? etc., taking up 
for consideraiion whichever one would come 
next in order. 

12. Order and Discipline. 

13. Temperance. 

14. Our Boys’ Club. 

15. Organized Adult Classes, etc. 

If you will select a number of these, suffi- 
cient to cover a quarter, choosing the leader 
for each topic in advance, and issuing a 
leaflet advertising your workers’ - meeting 
with all these details, for general distribution, 
you will find a growing interest in that meet- 
ing, and it may become one of the most 
profitable and popular gatherings that you 
have, 
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| Children at Home 








Grandma’s Peas 
By Josephine E. Toal 


* ELL us a story, grandma, please,”’ 
coaxed Miriam, winding up grand- 
ma’s runaway ball. 

***Bout when you was ’ittle,’’ put in 
Robert, climbing into grandma’s lap. 

*¢ And went to school,’’ added Mary. 

‘© A story about when I was little and went 
to school. Let me see. Did I ever tell you 
about the dried peas ?’’ 

**Oh, no; tell us that!’’ 

‘**Tell us about the dried peas, grandma.”’ 

‘Tell us ’bout d’ied peas, g’anma.’’ 

Grandma smiled and knitted to the end of 
her needle before she began : 

**When I was nine years old—just your 
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LESSON FOR JULY 2% (Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43) 


age, Mary—lI started for school one day very 

happy over the new, long slate > gp my 

father had given me, ee neatly I wrote 
my addition tables that morning, for it was 
a pleasure to use a whole, new pencil. At 
the noon hour, John Hodges, a boy several 
years older than I, proposed a trade. ‘I'll 
give you a double handful of peas for your 
pencil, May,’ he said, 

_  ** Now, if there was any one thing of which 

_ 1 was particularly fond, it was parched . 
We did not have popcorn, but we children 
used to parch dried peas in a frying-pan over 
the fire and enjoyed them quite as much as 
you do popcorn, 

‘* At first I refused the offer, then at sight 
of the quantity of peas in John’s extended 
hands I wavered, and finally I consented, 
But, dear me, my small pocket would not 
hold half of them, so I was obliged to carry 
them in the corner of my apron, gathered up 
in my hand like a bag. 

‘*In the geography class, ‘Hen’ Wilcox 
sat next me on the bench. Hen was a great 
tease and as full of tricks as Robert’s puppy, 
He knew what I was anxiously guarding, 
and as I rose to bound the state of Missis- 
sippi he gave the corner of my apron a sly 
twitch, There was asound like the rattle of 
hail, and my peas went pattering and scat- 
tering, rolling and dancing, away down to 
the platform where the teacher sat, and all 
about it. The boys tittered and the girls 
giggled, while I stood with drooping head 
and burning cheeks, watching the little 
round things rolling, rolling, everywhere. I 
felt the teacher’s searching eyes on me and 
dared not look * Then I heard her say, 
very gravely: ‘ Mary, do those peas belong 
to you?’ 

*** Ves, ma’am,’ I admitted, faintly. 

‘**Get the broom and sweep them up and 
put them into the fire, and don’t ever bring 
any more peas into the schoolroom.’ 

**Sweep them up before all that roomful 
of boys and girls, big and little! Oh, the 
shame I felt! It seemed to me I never 
would finish the task, but at last I emptied 

‘the-dustpanful of unruly little mischief-mak- 
ers into the fireplace, 

** At the close of’ school that afternoon, ‘as 
I- was tying my:hood, John-Hodges came up 
and put my dinner-pail-into my hand, whis- 
pering : ee eed 

‘**Say, I’m awful sorry, May, but I’ve 
filled your pail with more peas, and your 
pencil is in it, too, And say, Hen’s prom- 
ised to tell the teacher to-night that it was 
his fault.’ ”” 


New RICHMOND, Wis, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
} By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 28, 1912. 


Missionary Progress in North America 
(Acts.2 : 1-21). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Great revivals (Acts 14 : 8-18). 
‘TUES, —Steady growth (Acts 9 : 23-31). 
WED.—Christian unity (Acts 4 : 32, 33). 
THURS.—Love's crucible (Gal. 3 : 27-29): 
FRI.—Great consecration (Luke 19 : 1-10), 
Sav.—Increasing liberality (2 Cor, 8 : 1-7). 











Give one indication of missionary progress in 
North America. 

What religious progress has been made in 
your locality ? 

What can we do to advance the Kingdom ? 


N RICHARDS’ Life of Samuel J. Mills, 
there is a picture of New York City as it 
was in 1816-17: 

‘There were houses crowded with from 
four to twelve families each, often two or three 
families in a room, and ‘those of all colors’ 
with all the evidences of the immorality which 
overcrowding tends to produce. Whole 
neighborhoods were found reduced by intem- 
perance to ‘* beggary, wretchedness and 
death.” There were in the city, which at 
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A Christian Workers’ Library 
for Home or School 


end a Dollar Now 











Send one dollar with your order and remit two dollars a month for five months, or send 
Ten Dollars Cash. The books will be forwarded at once, carriage charges prepaid. 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 


By ProF. IRA M. PRICE, University of Chicago. A scholarly 
treatment of the story of the various versions of the Bible. Pro- 
fusely illustrated.. Widely used as a text-book. Equally suited 
to the reference library of the every-day Bible student, 1.§0, 


Archeology’s Solution of Old Testament Puzzles 


How Pick and Spade are Answering the Destructive Criticism of 
the Bible. By the REV. JOHN URQUHART. You have wanted 


just such a book to bring within small compass some of the chief 


results of archzeological work. Cloth covers; 60pages. 30 cents. 


Dated Events of the Old Testament 


By PROF, WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. A scholarly treatise. 
Chronological tables, accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for the careful student, 
teacher, or preacher. $1.50. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church. 


By THERESA H. WOLCOTT. Originally appearing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the chapters of this book offer a wealth 


_ of suggestions for wholesome entertainment, hints on making 


the instruction of young people interesting. A book icr all 
church workers, $1.00, 


Light on the Old Testament from Babel 


By the Rev. A. T. CLAY; Ph.D. An authoritative statement of the 
results of recent archzological discoveries, and the light they throw 
on, Old Testament history. ‘The book is abundantly ‘illustrated, 
many of the pictures never having been published before. $2.00. 


‘The Making of a Teacher 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia. ‘The text-book for use in many Sun- 
day-school teacher-training classes, and has also been adopted in 
many of the professional reading courses for secular teachers, $1.00. 


World Wide Bible Study 


By CLAYTON S. COOPER. Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do few 
other men. Out of his rich experience in promoting Bible study 
among the students of America and the Orient he has made a 
book which opens up a rare opportunity to those who would 
appropriate new treasures in Bible study and teaching. Literally 
the whole world has been searched out for its contribution to the 
kind of Bible study that grips. $1.00, 


Our Misunderstood Bible. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, This volume has gathered into com- 
pact form many of the comments resulting from Dr. Trumbull’s 
critical study of well-known Scripture es, and reverses 
some common notions about Bible meanings, while illuminating 
obscure passages that have puzzled many. $1.00. 


Men and Missions 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIs. ‘Men and Missions” meets the need 
which all the multitude of men who have been freshly aroused 
to an interest in the big world have felt, Itisastraight putting of 
present-day world conditions concerning the greatest work in 
the world which appeals to men. The appendixes, full of meth- 
ods and missionary data, supply a realized lack. A meaty 
volume, by a newspaper man who knows American men and who 
knows the mission field by actual observation. $1,00. 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


By WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. In this work Dr, Beecher gathers 
up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, selects the sig- 
nificant tendencies, analyzes them, and with utter fairness and 
full consideration of the value of both the higher critical and the 
ultra conservative positions, brings the reader face to face with 
most reasonable conclusions with regard to the whole question. 
It is a book of great importance, and will undoubtedly do much 
to help the everyday Bible student to solid ground, $1.50. 


The Students’ Illustrated 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land 


By the Rev. WILLIAM WALSER SMITH, A.B., A.M., M.D. 
This book is illustrated with about one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many of them in colors. With Fore- 
word by the Rev. Milton S. Littlefield. It is a popular reading 
manual and text-book for teachers and clergy, and an illumi- 


. nating course of lessons for the Sunday-school, to. be used in the 


history and geography ages. ‘The book is designed for extensive 
use in private study, in supplemental work in classes above the 
elementary grades, and in teacher-training classes that desire to 
do especially careful work in the combined fields of history and 
geography. 7§ cents. 


Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the Gospels. By GEORGE E. 
Croscup, B.A. The distinctive feature of this work is found in 
the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back ‘of the vol- 
ume. In addition to these principal features of charts and har- 
mony there are other things: an abundant bibliography of books 
to consult, a pronouncing and explanatory dictionary of proper 
names, lists of the miracles and parables of Jesus, an outline of 
the a calendar, a diagram of the Herodian family, and a 
brief record of the twelve apostles. To all of which Professor 
Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. This is destined to 
become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's 
equipment. $1.00, 


Studies in Oriental Social Life 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. A rich fund of side-lights on Bible 
characters and customs as studied in the life of the East by a keen- 
eyed American scholar who knew how to see and say the things 
that every one wants to know about Oriental customs, $1.50. 


Total, $15.05 at Regular Prices 


Books that. give light on Bible study, make for improved methods in Sunday- 
school work, and inspire toward richer service, are all included in the list. 


Remember Our Terms 


SY | 00 5 morein “cr, ‘Cath with’ oraere 9] () 00 


== (Carriage charges prepaid.) 


At the above exceptionally low price no substitution of books or modification of terms can be allowed. 


Any single book may be ordered at the price quoted. 


The call to-day is for trained workers in every line of endeavor. This library brings right to your 


home the result of years of study and practical experience by the various specialists. Each book is a store- 











this time had a population of one hundred and | house’ of ideas and valuable suggestions. 


ten thousand, fourteen hundred and eighty- s : : : . ses ; 
nine lesuped bitell Maui dtalen. ond ib the Sunday-schools and Bible classes everywhere will find this an excellent addition to their Workers’ 


Seventh Ward, poor and beggared beyond Library.’ If there is none in your school, this will-make a good beginning. 
description, two or three hundred saloons. For the thoughtful Sunday-school worker, for the busy pastor, for the earnest Bible student, it will be 
Not less than six thousand ‘abandoned fe-| found an invaluable addition to the library equipment. 


males’ added to the vice and shame. Men 
(Continued on next page) The Sunday School Times Company, - - . - 
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Dr. Robert F. Horton’s 
Book is Now Ready 


Victory in Christ 


@, Many a man would give all he possesses to 
have the bondage of now dominant evil in his 
life broken at once and forever. But is habitual 
victory feasible, where frequent failure has been 
the heartbreaking fact in the inner life and out- 
ward conduct? And can ground once gained 
be held against all the assaults of the Tempter ? 
Can an unfruitful, powerless, joyless life become 
habitually rich in the giad fruits of a life sur- 
rendered to the indwelling, empowering, achiev- 
ing Christ? 


~ 


@, These are questions that search the hearts 
not merely of those who have not confessed 
Christ, but of those who are believers in him 
and members of his church. For many a believ- 
ing Christian disciple is heavily burdened with a 
sense of bondage to much that is not of Christ, 
and longs to escape into freedom. 


@ These questionings need not go unanswered. 
There zs a life of victory, of fruitfulness, of power 
and joy, for any who will have it. It has been 
the privilege of The Sunday School Times to 
publish from time to time studies in the vic- 
torious life, by Dr. Robert F. Horton, the dis- 
tinguished English preacher whose words on 
this theme have led many to a realization of the 
great fact of liberation from the bondage of sin. 


@. Dr. Horton’s seven messages have been 
grouped in permanent book form under one 
title, ‘* Victory in Christ,” so that the thousands 
who have had a blessing in reading the separate 
chapters may now have them in convenient form 
for use in the devotional hour, and for passing 
on to friends near and far. 


G@ The book includes these chapters: ‘The 
Daring of the Victorious Life,” ‘ Bible Study,” 
“ Prayer,” “Service,” ‘“ Evangelism,” ‘“ Tempta- 
tion,” “Joy.” 


G, The Publishers believe that“ Victory .in 
Christ” has a great message of encouragement 
and power for thousands who are groping for 
light on the problem of sin in life, and on the 
true conditions of victory over sin, and of fellow- 
ship with Christ as the Life. 


The book contains 116 pages, and may be had of 
your bookseller or from the publishers at 50 cents. 
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who thrived on their dishonor kept large num- 
bers of them practically slaves, behind grated 
Windows. Dance halls and dives, with ‘ The 
Way to Hell’ inscribed in glaring capitals, 
were displayed, twenty in a space of thirty or 
forty rods. ‘Ihe Sabbath had become to the 
people in this part of the city a day of idle- 
ness, recreation, drunkenness. Twoor three 
thousand on Sunday over the ferry at 
Corlaer’s Hook to Long Island. So was 
Coney Island antedated. The steam and 
horse boats which cross the waters surround- 
ing the city were literally crowded on the 
Sabbath.”’ 


There has been great progress since that 
day. That was long before the tide of South- 
ern and Eastern European immigration. 
New York was then afar purer Anglo-Saxon 
City than now, But morally and religiously 
it is a far better city to-day, 


In the Presbyterian Review some years ago, 
Dr. Herrick Johnson published an article 
entitled ‘*One Hundred Years Ago and 
Now.’’ What did he find a hundred years 
ago? . Ministers were drowned in their own 
beer vats, and drinking was common in all 
classes of society, while moral ideals were far 
lower than iow. ‘There were Christian min- 
isters who ran illicit distilleries six days in 
the week, but never ventured outside their 
own houses for fear of arrest, and then on 
the Lord’s Day, when they were secure from 
the process server, walked out in great dig- 
nity to preach the gospel in their own 
churches, . There were many conditions akin 
to these, which would be simply impossible 
for us to tolerate for a moment in the Chris- 
tian Church to-day. 

We are sometimes told that the church at- 
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tendance is dropping off, and especially that 
the prayer-meetings are falling into decay 
and that family religion is declining. But 
how can we be sure of these things unless we 
know precisely what the conditions were in 
the past? There are many countries and 
churches where the church attendance and 
prayer-meetings are larger than they ever 
were. There died recently in Baltimore a 
remarkable old lady whose active and tena- 
cious memory covered three-quarters of acen- 
tury of the city’s life. She was asked once 
whether the attendance of men at church in 
Baltimore was better or worse than in her 
girlhood. ‘* There is no comparison,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ The churches are full of men to- 
day. Often on Sunday evenings the clubs 
have been empty because the men were at 
church. WhenI was a girl it was not so, 
and as for prayer-meetings, the men, espec- 
ially the young men, never went then.” 
And what this competent witness testified of 
Baltimore is doubtless true of many other cit- 
ies. The churches do not have the hold 
either upon men or upon women which we 
wish they had, but they have a greater hold 
than ever before in the history of the country, 


% 


How are they to increase their influence ? 
There is no way except through the life and 
work of Christians, Are we bringing any men 
and women in? How many of us are doing 
anything whatever in the way of -such work 
as that of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
whose members pray daily for the spread of 
the Kingdom of Christ in the earth, and each 
week try to bring one man within hearing of 
the gospel. If we can’t preach the gospel 
to one man or woman a week, can’t we at 
least bring one to a place where it is 
preached ? 
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Questions in the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 7 








Praying in the Holy Spirit 


What is the meaning of *‘ praying in the 
Spirit”? ? 


HERE are two aspects of truth as re- 
lated,to the Holy Spirit and ourselves. 
The first is, that the Spirit is in us ; 
and the second is, that we are in the Spirit. 
Thus it is that there are two aspects of truth 
as related to the Holy Spirit and our pray- 
ing. The first is, that the Spirit prays in us; 
and the second is, that we pray in the Spirit. 
But there seems to be in Scripture, from 
a general standpoint, a difference between 
these two aspects of truth. The first seems 
generally to refer to the judicial aspect of 
truth, and the second to the experimental. 
It is equally true of all Christians that the 
Spirit is in them and that the Spirit prays in 
them, this being what God, by the Spirit, 
does for his saints. But there are great dif- 
ferences between Christians in respect to 
their living in the Spirit and praying in the 
Spirit, the measure of their attaining to these 
experiences being what the saints, by the 
Spirit, may learn to do for God. From. this 
we see that the Spirit has made Christians 
individually’ and ‘collectively, his sphere o1 
living and praying ; and thus, reversely, that 
Christians, individually and collectively, are 
called upon to make the Spirit their sphere 
of living and praying. In short then, since 
the Spirit lives and prays in us, we are to 
live and pray in the Spirit. The recognition 
of these truths makes it possible now to.con- 
sider what ‘praying in. the Spirit’? may 
mean to us, 


RAYING in the Holy Spirit is praying 
in God. The phrase in Jude, ‘‘ Pray- 
ing in the Holy Spirit,’’ implies, both 

in the nature of the case and as gathered 
from the context, praying in the Spirit as a 
member of the Godhead. Thus the true 
place of prayer is in the person of God. 
And such an experience is not beyond reali- 
zation, All Christians are in God, our lives 
being hid with Christin him. We are asked, 
therefore, to remember this when we pray, 











to accept it as a fact, and then to act upon 








Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


it. And it is not difficult to see what this 
will mean in the exercise of prayer. To 
mention the most patent blessings thus ob- 
tained: to pray in God is to secure accept- 
ance, accessibility, nearness, confidence, and 
boldness. And such blessings will be ours 
in the measure that we learn to pray in the 
Holy Spirit. 


RAYING in the Holy Spirit is praying 
according to the will of God. The 
Spirit, being God, knows God; and 

the Spirit, knowing God, is the interpreter 
of God. . It is only through the Spirit, there- 
fore, that we may come to know the mind 
and will of God. But the Spirit has been 
given to us for the very purpose of making 
this mind and will known. This is the 
meaning of Paul’s words as they appear in 
the first letter to the Corinthians: ‘* For who 
prety | men knoweth the things of a man 
save the spirit of the man, which is in him? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, 
save the Spirit of God. But we received, 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is from God; that we might know. the 
things that were freely given to us of 
God.’”” And this truth is pre-eminently 
related to prayer. God exhorts us to pray, 
and he requires that we shall pray according 
to nis will; we may be assured, therefore, 
that the Spirit will enable us to pray, and 
according to that will. 


RAYING in the Holy Spirit is praying 
in harmony with and in dependence 
upon ‘the Word of God. The Spirit 

wrote the Word. He will therefore honor 
the Word. And what he honors he will re- 
oy praying saints to honor. This means 
that the Spirit will seek to bring it to pass, 
in our prayers, that we shall not go beyond 
the Word or fall behind it, but shall keep in 
exact relationship with it. Moreover, since 
faith is the requisite of prayer, and since 
faith comes by the Word of God, the Spirit 
will seek to fix our confidefice upon the 
promises of the Word. 

All this is made plain in Paul’s second 
letter to Timothy, where the words occur : 
‘* Every scripture inspired of God is also prof- 




















LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43) 


itable—that the man of God may be complete, 
work,’’ 


por. pegs ems Hg Yh ete . 
Here the word * inspired ’’ is literally God- 
breathed; and it evidently refers to the 
action of the Holy Spirit in giving the Word; 
and here the phrase, ‘‘unto every good 
work,”’ manifestly includes the work of 
prayer. In other words, there is an insepa- 
rable union between the Spirit, the Word, 
and prayer, which indicates that the Spirit 
will B vices lead the praying saint to make 
much of the Word, and especially of God’s 
promises as expressed in the Word. A beau- 
tiful illustration of this is found in the elev- 
enth verse of the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, where, condensing the verse, these 
words are found: ‘* By faith Sarah counted 
him faithful who had promised.’’ A similar 
confidence in the promises of God will 
always be found in the saint who prays 
where the Spirit has right of way over his 
life. This explains the fact that great prayers 
have always been great students and lovers 
of the Word of Go. 


RAYING in the Holy Spirit is praying 
P in the faith of God. That word in the 
eleventh chapter of Mark, ** [lave faith 
in God,’’ has been translated, ‘* Have the 
faith of God,’’ and the context bears out this 
translation. For what Christ, after the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree, sought to teach his dis- 
ciples, when they asked him to increase their 
faith, is this, that the essential element of 
faith is not in its quantity, but in its quality. 
In other words, true faith is the kind which 
Christ then and always exemplified, namely, 
that which reckons unqualifiedly upon the 
faithfulness of God. And this is the kind of 
faith which counts in prayer. But such faith 
is not self-generated. It originates in God, 
and it is ministered to the heart by the Holy 
Spirit. It is essential then, if we are to pray 
the ‘* prayer of faith,’’ that we must pray the 
rayer which the Holy Spirit gives and which 
* desires and enables us to offer. This 
truth throws a flood of light upon the passage 
in the fifth chapter of James, for it makes it 
plain that healing will certainly be given 
when the Spirit teaches one to pray for 
healing, but that the teaching of the Spirit 
must be first. granted before such healing 
may be expected or claimed. 

The first duty of the praying man of God, 
therefore, is to submit his life unreservedly 
to God and to throw his heart open to the 
Holy Spirit. To do this is to insure his ‘be- 








: Good Night’s Sleep 
No Medicine so Beneficial to Brain and Nerves 


Lying awake nights makes it hard to 
keep awake and do things in day time. 
To take ‘' tonics and stimulants” under 
such circumstances is like setting the 
house on fire to see if you can put it out, 

The right kind of food promotes re- 
freshing sleep at night and a wide awake 
individual during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of 
eating to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

‘For about three years I had been a 
great sufferer from indigestion. After 
trying several kinds of medicine, the 
doctor would ask me to drop off potatoes, 
then meat, and so on, but in a few days 
that witgesn gnawing feeling would 
start up, and I would vomit everything 
I ate and drank. 

‘* When I started on Grape-Nuts, vom- 
iting stopped, and the bloated feelin 
which was so distressing disappeare 
entirely. 

‘*My mother was very much bothered 
with diarrhoea before commencing the 
Grape-Nuts, because her stomach was 
so weak she could not digest her food. 
Since using Grape-Nuts food she is well, 
and says she doesn’t think she could do 
without it. 

‘It is a great brain restorer and nerve 
builder, for I can sleep as sound and un- 
disturbed after a supper of Grape-Nuts 
as in the old days when I could not 
realize what they meant by a ‘bad 
stomach.’ There is no medicine so 
beneficial to nerves and brain as a good 
night’s sleep, such as you can enjoy 
after eating Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





ing taught by God and his being empowered 

the Spirit to ask the things which will be 
pleasing to God. This will be praying In 
the faith of God. But this sort of praying is 
only secured by learning to pray in the Holy 
Spirit. 

RAYING in the Holy sr is praying 
in the love of God. e are all famil- 
iar with the phrase, ‘‘God is love,’’ 

but few of us have noted the parallel phrase, 
**The love of the Spirit.’”’ It is evident, 
however, that the latter words meant much 
to Paul, in connection with the prayer life, 
for this is indicated by the verse from which 
the words are taken-: ‘*‘ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by our Lord Jesus Christ and by 
the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together 
with me in your prayers to God for me.”’ In 
other words, Paul longed for the prayers of 
the Corinthian Christians, but he had no 
confidence that these would be given to him 
except as they might learn to remember 
Jesus Christ and to enter into the love of the 
Spirit. Then, and then only, could he be 
assured that their hearts would be sufficiently 
consecrated and enlarged as to take him in, 
with all his constant and many needs. And 
this is a case where history repeats itself, for 
not one of us may be confident that Chris- 
tians will pray for us except as they come to 
love us in the Spirit. 

Moreover, not one of us may be confident 
that we shall pray for others as we ought 
until we also learn to love in the Spirit. 
Only such loving as this can make men 
faithful anto prayer. But such loving will 
work wonders in our prayer life, for under 
such influence we shall pray, not fitfully but 
constantly, not listlessly but earnestly, not 
generally but specifically, and not narrowly 
but broadly. What we need then—as Paul 
expresses it in his letter to the Romans—is 
to be able to say of ourselves: ‘* The love of 
God hath been shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit which was given 
unto us.”’ In short, then, we need to pray 
in the Holy Spirit, for when we learn thus 
to pray we shall find that we have learned 
thus to love. — 


RAYING in the Holy Spirit is praying 
for the glory of God. When the West- 
minster Catechism expressed the fact 

that the chief end of man is to glorify God, 
it gathered up into a single sentence the sum 
total of the teaching of all the Scriptures. 
This is what God intended by the creation 
of Adam. This is what he sought to bring 
to pass in the lives of men after the fall. 
This is what he did bring to pass when he 
sent Jesus to earth to live, to teach, to suf- 
fer, and to die. This is what he has made 
possible through Christ for all who believe 
on his pame and follow in his steps. And 
this is the end of all God’s redemptive pur- 
poses, the final fulfilment of all his redemp- 
tive work. 

Now, this seeking and obtaining the glory 
of God is expressed in nothing more fully, 
at present, than in the exercise of prayer. 
Here pre-eminently the reality of a Chris- 
tian’s life is manifested. If character, as Mr. 
Moody used to say, is ‘*‘ what a man is in the 
dark,’’ reality in spiritual experience is what 
a man is in prayer, whether he is seeking for 
his own pleasure or for God’s glory. But to 
make one’s pleasure subservient to God’s 
glory, or rather, to make God’s glory one’s 
highest pleasure is not an easytask. Indeed, 
it is so hard that it is wholly beyond the natu- 
ralman. However, this is where God comes 
to our help and makes the thing which is 
impossible fully and gloriously possible. 
And once more, this work of grace is wrought 
out for us, according to Paul’s declaration, 
by the Holy Spirit. ‘* The Spirit . . . help- 
eth our infirmity, for we know not how to 
pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered ; and he that search- 
eth the hearts knoweth what is in the mind 
of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God,’’ 
—the last clause reading, literally, ‘* accord- 
ing to God,” which implies of course the 
glory of God. Thus God manifests the 
blessed fact that the Spirit in us can and does 
pray for God’s glory, and that we shall pray 


for that glory to the degree that we learn to | 


pray in the Holy Spirit. 

To sum up in a sentence: The Spirit is in 
us, and we are in him; the Spirit has given 
himself to us to pray in and through us, and 
we are to give ourselves to him to pray in 
and through him; thus, whether for life or 
prayer, our supreme duty and privilege is to 
abandon ourselves to God the Holy Spirit. 
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There is 
Keen Interest 
In Our 
Zurich Plan 


the plan by which we offer to send 
you to the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention in Switzerland, July 8-15, 1913, 
without money cost to you. 


@ Up to this time (noon on Friday, 
July 5) 588 persons from 53 states 
and provinces, and from three countries 
across the sea, have shown their interest 
in the idea by writing us for information 
about the Convention and the tours 
offered with the Convention as the 
objective. 


@ We want to tell you about it all, if 
you have the least idea that you could 
spare the time to go. Will you say on 
a postal card, ‘‘ Please send me informa- 
tion about your Zurich plan’’? 


@ Do not decide in advance that the 
question of expense stands in your 
way. We want to tell you oyr plan for 
settling that question, just as we helped 
to settle it for some busy men and 
women who saw (when we told them) 
how they cou/d go to the World’s Con- 
vention in Rome five years ago,—and 
they went. 


« A full page in the issues of The Sunday 
School Times of June 15 and June 22 gave 
a brief description of the Zurich tours. 
But you will want to know more about 
them,—and more about the great Con- 
vention itself. : 


-€ Will you ask? 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 


The town is so extremely c ean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO, 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her, If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade-Onty. Established-1827. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


Sea weep 





‘The Boys ‘and the Tramps 


[From Kingdom Tidings, and copyright, 1906, by 
Kingdom Tidings. By S. D. Gordon.] 


HE old Book of God was directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit. I have 
long believed that, and I find that 

conviction constantly putting its roots down 
deeper, and their tendrils clinging more 
tightly to the bedrock. There is another 
conviction about the Book that has been 
growing up alongside of this one, and ever 
growing stronger, too. It is that this book 
ef God is inspired. Not only did the Spirit 

ide and control these men writing, but 
that same Spirit ts in the Book now. 

T had an illustration of this one summer 
evening in a New England village. I had 
gone with my mother to the midweek prayer- 
meeting in the old white-painted Congrega- 
tional Church. The subject was Bible study. 
In the social mingling after the service, a 

uiet little woman said to me, ‘I would 

like to tell you of a verse of Scripture that 
helped me greatly one time.’’ And I lis- 
tened. I seemed to know at once that 
I was to get something. I was standing 
close up to a sacred human life, and was 
to be allowed to peer in, I listened rever- 
ently and eagerly] 

Her story was a simple one. The great 
things are always so simple, She lived on 
the edge of town, with the neighbors not 
very close. Her husband was a commercial 
traveler, and so he was away much of the 
time. This bit of experience came the pre- 
vious winter, She enjoyed the weekly 
prayer-meeting, and always tried to attend. 
Yet she knew, as she returned home from 
prayer-meeting, that there was sure to be at 
least one tramp and maybe more in the barn 
back of the house, She was alone in the 
house as far as having a man who might pro- 
tect her in case of need. Naturally enough, 
that made her nervous and worried her. She 
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not seem to shake off the timid, nervous 
worrying about it. That was the first thing 
that lay heavily upon her heart. 

A second was this: the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school had asked her to teach a 
class of boys. She had declined, She felt 
she had no gift of teaching, and that she 
could not do it. But he had gently per- 
sisted; he was sure she could; they needed 
a teacher for those boys; it seemed so diffi- 
cult to find one ; would she not think it over 
and pray about it before finally deciding? 
She had rather reluctantly agreed to that, 
These were the two things that were upper- 
most in her mind at this time, the danger 
threatening from the tramps and the teaching 
of the boys. 

Her habit was to spend a little while daily 
over the Bible, reading and praying. This 
day of which she told me her regular course 
of reading brought her to the fifty-first chap- 
ter of Isaiah, She was reading along in a 
ieisurely, meditative way, praying softly as 
she read, and with those two things, the 
tramps and the boys, within easy reach in 
her underneath thoughts. She came down 
to the sixteenth verse, ‘‘and,’’ she said to 
me, ‘* the first line of that verse just seemed 
to stand out as though it were in bigger type: 
‘I have put my words in thy mouth,’” 
Clearly that meant the boys. She grew very 
quiet and still, The Master had spoken to 
her. And she sat thinking about the class, 
with the feeling of hesitancy not wholly gone, 
and yet the decision clearly made. She 
would teach the boys the best she could, and 
He would be giving her the words. 

After a bit of prayer about the boys, half- 
mechanically her eyes returned to the page 
to continue the reading. ‘* Then,’’ she said 
to me, with a moistened gleam in her eye, 
‘*the next line stood out big. just as the first 
had done: ‘ And have covered thee in the 
shadow of my hand.’’? That meant the 
tramps. It seemed to her, that the won- 
drous Spirit had taken these words, centuries 
old, spoken originally to the distressed na- 
tion of Israel, and had with a wholly new, 
tender meaning spoken them anew to her 
own heart. And I felt sure, and feel sure, 
that she was right. 

And-the order in which the message came 
seemed peculiarly helpful. First came the 
bit about the service needed of her, and as 


uickly as she responded to that call came 
e word of comfort regarding her personal 
needs, 
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The Price I Pay for Seeing 


Christ 
Taken from “M of Hope,” by George 
C M D.D., TLD. F. RSE. “A. 6 


Armstrong & Son, 3 and 5 West 28th 
Street, New Y » 1908.) | 


When he saw him, straightway the spirit 
tare him.—Mark 9 : 20, : 


te invalid only knew himself to be a 
weakling when he saw Jesus. There 
is nothing which rends the spirit like 

the sight of a high ideal, Spiritual stagnancy 

is the result of a low standard. There is a 

phrase we often hear: ‘‘ He is on very good 

terms with himself.’’ We apply it to a man 
who has never had any rending of the spirit. 

I can never be on bad terms with myself as 

long as there is only one man within me. If 

in my heart there hangs a picture of a second 
self, a higher self, a self which mimics my 
errors and tells me how things ought to be 
done—if there is in my soul a man who sings 
after me the song I have spoiled, reads after 
me the piece I have ruined, performs after 
me the service I have poorly rendered—that 
presence makes me small, It puts me on 
bad terms with myself—on wrestling terms, 
the terms on which Jacob stood with his 
angel, It will not in the least soothe my 
struggle to know that I am the first man in 
the company, in the village, or even in the 
kingdom. ‘There was nota man of his day 
so good as Jacob—he was the chosen patri- 
arch of God, But he was far below his angel 

—the ideal of what he would like to have 

been, It was his angel that made him mis- 
erable. In view of its flight he was lame; 

in sound of its song he was dumb; in pres- 
ence. of its radiance he had not reached the 


complacent calm of long’ years was ‘broken, 
and the tempest arose. When Paul met a 
storm at sea, the men of Malta said he must 
bea bad man. We are all apt to feel like 
the men of Malta. When we see a storm- 
tossed spirit toiling with its own waves and 
battling with its own breezes, we say : Surely 
he is a child of the darkness! We are wrong ; 
' he is a child of the light. It is only because 
he is a child of the light that he wrestles with 
the deep. He felt no discord till he heard 
the music. He knew no midnight till he 
saw the morning. He dreamed not of his 
mean attire till he gazed on the seamless 
robe. He got his cross from Christ, his 
ladenness from light, his burden from seeing 
beauty. He was humbled by a sight of 
heaven, prostrated by a ray of Patmos, broken 
bya song of Bethlehem, crushed by a glimpse 
of Calvary, overwhelmed bya flash of Olivet, 
dwarfed by a vision of Damascus. 

O thou who art the ideal of what I ought 
to be, the ideal of what my Father would 
have me to be, come into my soul and shine! 
Give me one glimpse of the brightness of thy 
glory! I know it will send me, not peace, 
but a sword; I know it will strike me blind 
to all that I once thought beautiful. I shall 
never again be pleased with my singing 
when I have heard thy voice. I shall never 
again admire my garments when I have seen 
thy robe. I shall never again prize my at- 
tainments when I have discerned thy splen- 
dor. What matter !—come, Lord Jesus! 
At the price of my own humiliation, come! 
Though my flower of self-esteem shall wither, 
though my pride of life shall fade, though 
my peace of ignorance shall vanish, come ! 
Though my ocean shall dwindle to a pool, 
though my palace shall shrink into a hut, 
though my silver shall be tarnished and my 
gold shall lose its glow, come! Come, 
though thy shining be my shadow; come, 
though thy presence be my poverty ; come, 
though the vision tell me I am vile ! I would 
rather be humble in sight of the stars than 
proud in lighting my tapers. It is worth 
while to see my spots if I see them because 
of sunshine. It is worth while to hear my 
discords if I hear them because of harmony. 
It is worth while to find my darkness if I 
detect it by finding day. The rending of the 
heart will not ruffle me if it is rent by the 
dawning of thy Spirit. 





breaking of the day. He was on bad terms 
bwith Himself: he wrestled with hintself; the’ 
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